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“Now I’m Getting Somewhere!” 


HAT’S how our writers tell us they feel after sending 

us their manuscripts for appraisal and sale. 

A few days ago we made a writer’s first article sale 
to Ladies’ Home Journal. On my desk right now are 
galley proofs of an author’s first American sale, a 
juvenile book we sold to Houghton Mifflin, after other 
agencies found it too hard to market in its untranslated 
version. Last week, Harper & Brothers published’ an 
educational handbook we sold them, the first book by 
the author. 

In our office library are copies of many other “firsts” 
we helped to develop and sell: novels, westerns, mys- 
teries, adventure, sports, religious and fact books. 

Most of these came to us after their authors had 
learned the hard way that writing and marketing are 
two different jobs and that today’s marketing requires 
a specialist. So they sent them to us, knowing we have 
had years of experience in writing, revising, agenting 
and publishing manuscripts. ~ 

Some required no revision and were sold as sub- 
mitted. Others required minor editing; a few, major surgery. But each was handled 
according to its own creative and commercial potentialities. 

Says one of these writers—whose book on article writing is now required read- 
ing in several universities and a prominent writing school: 

“T cannot express my full gratitude to you for your efforts with the manuscript, 
for you have plugged it since the beginning and never faltered in your confidence. 
Except for you, the manuscript never would have made the grade.” F.A.D., Anderson, 
South Carolina. 

Another writer, R.A.B., of Dallas, whose book on opera became a sell-out, says: 

“Frankly, I had never heard of Wilson until I saw his picture in one of the national 
magazines. I wrote to kim; after several months he advised that he had sold my book. 
This is my first attempt at publication and he has held my hand all the way. He has 
asked, advised, corrected, and suggested in such a painless and charming way that by 
now I hardly realize just what a natural chump Iam!” : 

Of course, we think our friend is anything but a chump; for when a writer does 
not understand the intricacies of marketing, it seems only common sense to hire a 
service which does. 

If you have writing or selling problems, we'd like to hear about them. Just send 
a letter about yourself—background, interests, ambitions. We can then work intel- 
ligently in helping you to sell. 

Typical sales for new writers include: 





t 





HARPER & BROTHERS, DODD MEAD, G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN, CROWN PUBLISHERS, JUPITER BOOKS, A. S. BARNES, ACE BOOKS, 
ZONDERVAN, A. A. WYN, ARCADIA HOUSE, STACKPOLE, PERENNIAL PRESS, 
THOMAS ALLEN, LTD., CONDE NAST, THOMAS YOSELOFF, etc., several book 
clubs, plus play and TV sales, an International Christian Fiction Award, sales through 
our agents in England, France, Netherlands, Germany, Sweden, Australia. Magazme 
sales to dozens of general-interest, sports, womens’, adventure, juvenile, travel, religious 
and technical periodicals. 











FEES: $5.00 per manuscript to 5000 words; $1.00 per 1000 words thereafter. $10.00 
for teleplays; $15.00 for books of all lengths. These fees cover all costs of the reading, 
evaluation and marketing. Straight commission after your first agency sale and no 
handling fees for professionals. 

So write us today. We’re always glad to help, even if you are not a client of ours. 


LAMBERT WILSON ASSOCIATES 


The Complete Literary Service 
8 EAST 10TH STREET NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


——— 
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Easy Does It Not 


Dear Sir: 

I read “Easy Does It Not” in your February 
issue. I also read in your April issue the letter 
from the so-called writer’s club in which the 
words, “disgusting, filth, ailing mind,” etc. are 
used in reference to Mr. Harris’ article. 

I would not wish to be a writer like the writers 
who belong to this club. I would much rather 
be Mr. Harris’ kind of a writer. 

Since there are all kinds of people it follows 
that there are all kinds of writers. A bookkeeper 
is a writer, so is Hemingway, but there is a world 
between them. I am a writer and I suppose that 
I am worlds apart from either of them. I am a 
writer because I write, not because I sell. 

Obviously, I don’t write for money. If I did, 
I would have given up long ago. As of now, I 
don’t have any reason to believe that I will ever 
make any money from what I write, but I still 
write. My stuff may not be commercial, but I 
believe in it—it is mine, I created it, it is what 
I think and feel. I shall continue to write be- 
cause I must. It is that simple. 

The point of all this is that I understand what 
Mr. Harris is saying. He must write for himself 
first, he must write what he knows is good 
whether any one wants to buy it or not. I also 
see the point of the other kind of writers. They 
write as the bookkeeper keeps his books. It is 
their job. They write for money. If there were 
something else they could do to make more 





As you probably noted on the cover, 
the June and July issues have been 
combined in order to move up the on- 
sale-date of wrRITER’s picest. The Au- 
gust issue will therefore appear on the 
newsstands July 15 and all subsequent 
issues will appear on newsstands the 
15th of the month. The only change is 
the issue date on the front cover. The 
frequency of issue is unchanged. Sub- 
scription expirations are dated ahead 
one month to conform with this. 











Important Books for Writers 


Television Plays for Writers 


edited by A. S. Burack 


Complete scripts of as outstanding TV plays with helpful 
comments by each author on the special sockenlgees of writin; 
for television. A valuable guide for all writers on problems an 
profits of writing for this growing market. 397 pages; $5.00 


Television Writing and Selling 


by Edward Barry Roberts 


A well-known script editor for a major network analyzes 
scripts and gives step-by-step instruction from idea t' 
production. An up-to-date complete text. 515 pages; $6. 


How to Write Television Comedy 


edited by Irving Settel 


What makes a TV audience laugh? Here is a thorough 
analysis of all phases of comedy writing—jokes, situation 
comedy, dramatic comedy, etc. Plus information on how to 
market humorous material. Sample scripts from leadin 
shows. 210 pages; $4. 


New editions just published a 
Writing and Selling Greeting Card Verse 


by June Barr 
Complete instruction on writing postion, includin, 


up-to-date market lists. pages; $2. 
The Seven Principles of Poetry 
by Anne Hamilton 





A detailed analysis of the qualities and forms of nar- 
.: rative, dramatic and lyric poetry. 298 pages; $4.00 








THE WRITER, Inc., Publishers 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 


ANNOUNCING AN ENTIRELY 
NEW HOLLYWOOD 
SERVICE TO WRITERS 


Professional criticism and appraisal of 
sales possibilities for Screen, T.V., Thea- 
tre, and Magazines. 


Produced scripts available for format 
study. 


Professional writers for collaboration. 


Editorial staff includes a Broadway play- 
wright, Member of the American Dra- 
matists’ Guild, a Major Hollywood Stu- 
dio Story Analyst, a T.V. story editor 
from a network dramatic series. 








Suitable material receives immediate 
attention from ACCREDITED 
HOLLYWOOD AGENTS with repre- 


sentation in New York and London. 


Full particulars: 


HOLLYWOOD LITERARY GUILD 


8925 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 46, Calif. 
Cable address: GUILDLIT 











Tue Warrer’s Dicest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the F. & W. ishi " % 
Entered Po second-class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. 


$3.50 per year. Vol. 38, No. 7. 


W. Publishing Corp sc. Dee oo 








WRITERS 
WANTED 


with Christian Writers 
institute Training 


Must have desire to write. Looking 
for men and women who want pro- 
fessional training. People who like 
to earn as they learn; who like to 
study the easy way, by mail. 


Start on your way to a career in 
Christian writing. Free-lance Chris- 
tian writers may add $1,000 or more 
a year to their income. 


Send for free sample lesson. Dis- 
cover how you can get great returns 
on a small investment in a 10-easy- 
lesson course. Write today. Chris- 
tian Writers Institute, Dept. 0000, 
33 S. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, III. 














WRITERS FLOATING WORKSHOPS 


Writers, artists, poets and those who want to become 
writers, can_ combine enchanting trips to Bermuda with 
two hours FREE daily writing instruction from Pauline 
Bloom. The adventure of a lifetime awaits you when you 
sail or fly with writers to the tranquil atmosphere of 
Bermudas blazing hibiscus and winding paths. 7-13 day 
trips June 27th, July 12th and August 2nd. 
Avatlahl .. 


AMERICAN-FOREIGN TRAVEL ASSOCIATES 
34 d. So. Clinton Street Doylestown, Pa. 











Western Carolina Writer’s Conference 


In ‘‘The Land of the Sky” 
Near Cherokee Indian Reservation 


August 10 to 22 


Workshops in novel, short story, nonfiction, T.V. 
scripts, juvenile fiction, marketing problems. 
Write: Lillian Hirt, Public Relations Office 

Western Carolina College, Cullowhee, No. Carolina 











PITTSBURGH WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


JULY 17-19 
Editors and writers will conduct workshops in pret, 
short story, article, and television writing. Cash prizes! 
All sessions held at the Penn-Sheraton Hotel. For details, 


write to: 
IRV. LEIBERMAN 


565 Hipp Annex Cleveland 15, Ohio 











money, they would do that and give up writing. 
They are they, and I am I. Maybe I will never 
sell anything, but if I do it will be something I 
wanted to write and not a thing I banged out to 
beat a deadline and pick up a few fast bucks. 
And believe me, I am not against money. It rep- 
resents buying power and is a very handy com- 
modity. It is just that I feel there is more to 
writing than a means of making a living. 

C. HarGRAVES 

2804 Glen Mawr Rd. 

Jacksonville 7, Fla. 


Dear Sir: 
Of all that has been said and whatever else 
may be said about Mark Harris’ article, “Easy 
Does It Not,” there is one point that is singu- 
larly arresting to the teacher of English: By 
placing primacy on craftsmanship, Mr. Harris 
reaffirms the artistic significance of fiction. 
Perhaps it is for this reason that Mr. Harris’ 
books are being discussed in English classes and 
probably will stand as vital portrayals of a seg- 
ment of American culture. 
Anton G. Pecis 
Assistant Professor 
Colorado School of Mines 
Golden, Colorado 


Writer’s Clubs 
Dear Editor: 


The Louisville Writer's Club meets 
monthly in the downtown Y.M.C.A. 

We are always interested in enlisting new 
members who are sincerely interested in all forms 
of creative writing. 

WituraM G. LEHNIG 
1194 Starks Building 
Louisville, Kentucky 


twice 


Dear Sir: 


I’m a junior at Plainfield High School and am 
very interested in writing. I would like to form 
a group of teen-agers who also enjoy writing, s0 
that we can read and discuss one another’s work. 
I hope that all teeners interested in doing stories, 
poems, plays, etc. will contact me, for I feel that 
by reading another person’s work our own work 
improves. 

RICHARD GROTE 
1421 Marlboro Ave. 
Plainfield, N. J. 


D. O 
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Literary 


c/o Enterprises 


3918 Tyndall Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
Telephone: ERieview 1-0427 


represented by 


Gr & Gr , Inc. 





Attorneys-at-law 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 6-0121 


Public Relations Director 


MISS FRITZ GREY 


Theatrical 
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What's Your Gift for Writing 





Writing talent, properly 
directed and developed, 
has brought NYS 
students: 


A. An $8,000 writing award .. 
. 3 job offers. (Mich.) 


. 6 prizes 


B. 3 sales to the SATURDAY EVE- 
NING POST (Calif.) (Florida) and 
(Canada. ) 


C. 3 best sellers, a book club choice and 
a Pulitzer Prize. (Kentucky) 


Over 700 sales to leading markets 
including top slicks. (Calif.) 


Over 100 magazine sales. (Wash., 


D.C.) 


A first sale, just made, for an NYS 
student . . . (South Africa!) 
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success. But. . . 


These of course are outstanding examples. We 
do not claim that everybody who takes our 
course enjoys such immediate and remarkable 
we can help your writing talent 
as we helped these talents and many, many 


fothers by the NYS complete training in fiction, 
B2.0n-fiction and TV. 


In NYS you will work personally with suc- 
cessful authors and editors known to you by 
me. Your salable scripts will be marketed on a 
ofessional basis by an internationally known 
it agent. 


Doing for You? 


NYS Appeals to Yankee Thrift... 


“Born a Yankee from the thrifty state of Ver- 
mont, I am immediately aware of the terrific 
value of the NYS Writing Course and shall 
always feel the deepest appreciation for this op- 
portunity which opened like a magic door, letting 
me into a new, wonderful world of possible 
achievement. . It is almost unbelievable, re- 
ceiving so much in future accomplishment, hap- 
piness, satisfaction and financial security for so 
small an investment as the price of NYS Writing 
Course, especially in this time of wild inflation, 
when one gets about 20 cents worth of value for 
the dollar he spends.” 

—Beatrice Jaquith, N. H. 


——FOR N.Y.S. STUDENTS ONLY—— 
A Great Book on Writing That Took 25 Years to Produce 


This book was written by the internationally 
known hiterary agent who directs the work in 
N.Y.S. Practically every business day for the past 
25 years this man has talked to editors and pub- 
lishers, counselled professionals and helped be- 
ginners. In 25 years he has answered over 
100,000 questions put to him by writers. 

You couldn’t buy that experience. How many 
people do you know who have experience even 
remotely approaching his? And yet, as an NYS 
student, and only as an NYS student, can you 
obtain the distillation of this 25 years of vastly 
varied experience in a brilliant new book running 
to over 150,000 words, and covering anything 
you'll ever need to know for your own writing 
career. 25 years as an active agent, publisher, 
editor, writer and teacher! And all this exper- 
ience, in one generous oversized book—yours 
Free as an NYS student. 


BONUS! A Free Sample of NYS Material 
With Your Inquiry 
VALUABLi INSTRUCTION BOOK FREE 
booklet WRITING FOR A Lye tpn 
It will be sen: to 
t by this long- 
out and return 


The free 
CAREER will be a ae value to you. 
you without any obligation on your 
established and = ul course. Just 
the coupon. 

m-----SEND THIS COUPON TODAY-----~- 
Dept. 298 

THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 

2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Send me, at no obligation, your FREE booklet WRIT- 
ING FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER. 


eee ee ee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee S| 


Licensed by the State of New York 
(This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call) ‘ 


[see ese ee eee ee ee eee eae eae ee ae ae ae 
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Dear Editor: 

Any writers in the Buffalo or suburbs area in- 
terested in meeting once a week to discuss writ- 
ing problems and help one another? 

Please write, or phone TR 7193. 

Epwin H. Zack 
269 N. Meadowbrook Pky. 
Buffalo 6, New York 


Dear Editor: 

Our Writer's Workshop of Toledo is very 
much interested in being listed in any future 
roster of writer's groups. We are a small group 
now being advised by Prof. Raymond Levy of the 
University of Toledo, Creative Writing Dept. 

Interested people can contact me or Nina 
McCormack, 457 Spring Grove Ave. 

Jeanne Hawkins 
746 Utah Street 
Toledo, Ohio 


All Your Eggs in One Manuscript? 
Dear Editor: 

No Detroit car manufacturer would dream of 
turning out one car and then waiting, all shook 
up, to see if it sold before he produced another 
one. But writers, who also create a product, have 
an illogical tendency to write one story or article 
or poem then wait for the editor’s decision before 
writing anything else. 
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A friend of mine recently decided to try a new 
field for her: fiction. She’s averaged over $3,000 
a year with articles. But fiction was tougher and 
she pinned her hopes to one story going the 
rounds. Meanwhile, she didn’t touch her type 
writer. “I need a lift,” she told me the other day, 
“a shot in the arm... you know, a check!” 

Sure. We all jump to the typewriter with more 
enthusiasm after we’ve received a check just as a 
singer sings better after he’s been told he’s great. 

Constant production is absolutely essential if a 
writer wants to sell with any regularity. If you 
want to reap the flower, plant plenty of seeds. 

How to write when you’re discouraged. Even 
the pros use tricks. One prolific gal confession 
writer reads just the openings to six or eight pub- 
lished stories before she starts to work. “If they 
can do it, I can,” she reasons. Another writer 
types a little . . . a letter, a sketch, a lot of 
nothing . . . just to banish “blank-paper blues.” 

I don’t consider myself in high gear yet, but 
as of now I have twenty-two stories, ten articles, 
and flocks of verse in the mail. Within a couple 
of years I hope to become a full-time writer and 
at least triple my present output, still giving each 
story and article the time, thought, and rewriting 
it deserves. 

Nancy TALBERT 
4836 Strohm Ave. 
No. Hollywood, Calif. 
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your natural ability 


night-ct-home ! 


Send for free 
booklet and detailed 


information. No charge 
i Mr. Mrs. Miss 


wo-1 | 


THE WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS 
| 521 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, more | 
information on your ‘‘Writing-at-Home Course.’ 








| 
| 
| 
Zone____ State I 


inquiries confidential. No salesman will call. Approved | 
by the New York State Education Department. | 
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The Story of a 


PERSONAL az. 
PREJUDICE | * 


And How it Affects 
My Dealings With You 


HAT a man believes directs his 
“(@) decisions, and a personal conviction 

is primarily responsible for my adver- 
tising policies. I have never held in high esteem the uninvited salesman 
who rings my door bell, telephones my home or bombards my mailbox 
with sales literature. When I am ready for information on his wares or 
services, I will let him know. 


As a book writing consultant, I maintain a proper respect for your 
literary needs, your personal intelligence and your privacy. At no time do 
I solicit you for business—the request for information must come from you. 
In response to your inquiry, I send a descriptive pamphlet that is brief, 
reserved and informative. It is never succeeded by high-pressure followups, 
and no salesman will call. 


Once a manuscript has been examined by me, I make a careful 
appraisal of it, based on my knowledge of current publishing trends and 
my long experience as an author. If an editing, revision or criticism service 
is indicated, I recommend it, but my report is a clearcut evaluation and 
not a sales pitch. You are then free to consider my recommendation, 
without promptings from me, and if a transaction develops it will be the 
result of your decision. 


If you have a book length manuscript of any kind, either completed 
or in the making, write for my free pamphlet entitled BOOK WRITING 
HELP. I think you will like my business methods, and I may be able to 
make your book salable. 


EDITING — GHOST-WRITING — CRITICISM — REVISION 





ITERARY CONSULTANT vinnarran Sac, cauir, 
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Send it first to 
MODERN ROMANCES 


because .... 


our word rates go up to 6c 


we pay for your Whole story even if we use 
only part of it 


we guarantee a report within two weeks 


every story is a contest entry, and 
even rejects win money 


our minimum annual contest awards 
total $10,275 . . . more than any 
current offer in the field 


in addition to contest prizes, each story is 
eligible for bonuses up to $5000 


any story can earn up to $8000 


MODERN ROMANCES is the only 
confessions mag whose prizes are 
awarded over and above full word rates. 
If your 10,000 word story wins a $1000 
prize, you are first paid $500 at say our 
5c word rate... . then $1000 in prize 
money. Total: $1500. Our prizes are 
real prizes! 


send a postcard to 

Henry P. Malmgren, Editor 

MODERN ROMANCES, 750 Third Avenue, N. Y. 17 for 
full details of the above fabulous offers. 











Whittier, Calif., Writers 
Dear Editor: 

We are sixty writers who. have been organized 
for two years. The following would pretty well 
cover the situation: 

Our group of producing writers is divided into 
five Workshops—Fiction, Non-Fiction, Drama, 
Juvenile, and Poetry. Workshops meet either once 
or twice a month in members’ homes, with read- 
ing and criticism of manuscripts the main order 
of business. Previous writing experience necessary 
for membership. Contact Opal McIntire, 1821 
Lorene Ave., Whittier. 

Writers’ CLus oF WHITTIER 
Lynne Reade, Publicity 

601 E. Valna Dr. 

Whittier, Calif. 


Dear Editor: 
We are inviting all writers in Honolulu to join 
with us in forming a Writers Group, to meet once 


“a month at the homes of the members and work 


out technical and marketing problems. Join in 
group criticism of manuscripts, and discuss the 
special problems writers have. 

There is as yet no formal organization. Appli- 
cants should have had something sold, or at 
least be working regularly on a project. Persons 
interested in meeting with us are invited to call 
me at 857535 for further details. 

Hexen Davis 
2994 Kalihi Street 
Honolulu 17, Hawaii 


Dear Editor: 

If you are an ambitious writer and live in 
Rhode Island or in the adjacent communities of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, the Blackstone 
Valley Writer’s Guild wiil welcome you as a 
member. 

This is the only writer’s group in this part of 
New England that presents an annual “Oscar” to 
its outstanding member. 

Address: 

Miss Mary Biatty 
656% Broadway 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


























WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: |__ expense. 
© $1,230 for a magazine story! itors. 
STORIES ® $750.00 Advance for a book idea! STOR 
NOVELS © $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! dons, but 
© “Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! TV: Hal 
BOOKS © Book-of-the-month Recommendation! GUST M 
© BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! abbhk sala 
future wo) 
If you want results: Pont market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular able, can 
py gh Hy My FBR RR ER mor 
Professional fiction PUBLISHER’S AGEN CY T work wit 
handled on 10%, and on with th 
we help you sell Manuscript Placement for Authors 
highest-rate markets. 33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 
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Every time you look over the fence at what you imagine is the greener pasture on 
the other side you turn your back on the greenbacks in your own garden. The writers 
now enjoying those greener pastures didn’t get them by spending their time looking at 
someone else. They did what you should be doing—found out what they had, learned 
how to make the most of it. It wasn’t luck—it was intelligent planning that led them 
into those green pastures. 























FLASH: As we go to press—three book sales in one day, to Nelson, Messner and Ace. 
Plus: 3 sales for one author at one time to the SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


And here’s a sample of other markets ALF clients have cracked: The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Woman’s Home Companion, American, Reader’s Digest, Argosy, 
Adventure, Ellery Queen,, True, True Confession, Simon & Schuster, Putnam, Lippincott, 
Harper’s, Doubleday, Dutton, Dodd-Mead, Scribner’s, Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, Barnes, Nor- 
ton, Prentice-Hall, Vanguard, Funk & Wagnalls, Morrow, Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Crowell, 
Macrae-Smith, Greenberg, Viking, Rand McNally, Gold Medal, Ballantine, Pocket Books, 
Popular Library, Perma Books, Bantam Books, Mercury Books, etc. 


So, if you have markets like these in mind, remember: Tell me about yourself when you send me your 
material. The information will pay out. And that goes for all these categories: 


BOOKS: 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $5 for a legitimate editorial 
evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction. Beware of free offers and new agents learning at your 
expense. Here you will receive detailed initial comment and, if your script is salable,, submissions to 
editors. Fee refunded from commission. 


STORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYS: You pay your way by commissions or fees. I prefer commis- 


sions, but until I make two sales for you I must orn $1 per thousand words; with a minimum of on any script. 
TV: Half hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. PLAYS, $50: and of course you know that TEAHOUSE OF THE AU. 
GUST MOON was sold through this agency. You will receive and honest professional criticism of your work. If your script 
is not salable, but can be le so, you will receive revision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is un- 
salable—ac not worth further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your 
future work. uitable scripts will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsal- 
te, -— be ee or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy in 
with your nts. 


PROFESSIONALS: Since the start of 1957, close to 50 professional writers have switched to this agency. 


I work with such writers on a 10% commission basis. Tell me about your sales, short story or book, or both, and we’ll get on 
on with the business of career building. 


A.L.FIERST, Literary Agent, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17,N.. 
























SALES 10 sic time 


BY UZZELL CLIENTS 


If you seek personal, expert help in selling 
for real money, don’t waste time responding to 
come-on blandishments. Recently four writers 
while still under instruction (our Fundamentals 
Course) have sold with our collaborative help to 
Redbook, Atlantic, Ladies’ Home Journal, and 
Harper’s. A fifth, who submitted the story idea 
and was given a constructive criticism during 
instruction, later sold the story to LHJ. Three 
of the five later sold rights to radio or tele- 
vision for good sums. Particulars on request. 

The Uzzells handle all their criticisms and 
teaching personally and promptly. No one else 
signs their names. The work of their clients is 
not handed over to amateur critics. They have no 
assistants. 

Successful story writers, novelists, Hollywood 
scriptors, editors have been trained by the Uzzells. 
Their book, “Narrative Technique,” has sold 
40,000 copies, and is used everywhere. This book 
by return mail for $4. Send for our free pamphlet 
on agency services. Our “Literary Services” an- 
swers all your questions without commercial 
sing-song. What’s your problem? Write. We'll 
answer promptly, personally. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 818 Monroe st. 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL 9 Sucicter: 











WRITER- 
CRAFT 


0. B. CANNON 


Director 


Literary Agents Critics Counsellors 


A complete service for writers at a reasonable 
cost. . . and no additional fees. Writer-Craft 
takes over where writing schools and courses end. 
We offer a private tutoring service on your own 
story ideas and manuscripts in the writing fields 
of your choice. 

As a Writer-Craft member you may submit any 
number of manuscripts for detailed criticism, mar- 
ket evaluation and agency handling. 

Write today for complete information and our 
FREE GUIDES to PLOTTING and ARTICLE WRITING. 


WRITER-CRAFT P.O. Box 2748 
Palm Springs California 
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Why No Ads? 
Dear Sir: 


Television is a multi-million dollar business 
BUT, for all practical purposes, it’s an industry 
which spends very little money on ACTUAL 
mewspaper advertising. Why? 

To quote the very kind Mr. Peter Heggie of 
NBC, Mr. Heggie writes, “The network gets out 
a very large press release each day. . . . The 
manner in which this material is used in syndi- 
cated columns and advance program digests is 
one that the news editors and writers are de- 
ciding. . . . It is up to the individual paper to 
decide whether it is going to review yesterday’s 
programming or whether it wants only to dis- 
cuss the current evening’s entertainment.” 

In other words, the television industry, after 
spending hundreds of thousands of dollars on 
weekly shows, leaves the advertising of the “prod- 
uct” solely to the discretion of the local news- 
paper editors. That, to me, is like spending 
three-thousand dollars on a new car then refus- 
ing to spend three dollars for gasoline on which 
to run the thing! 

True, the newspaper editors and TV GUIDE 
are doing a very fine job. But, it is also true that 
a manufactured product; a new soap, or a Car, 
would never be put on the market without ad- 
vance, controlled, publicity on the part of its 
manufacturer. It’s just plain good business! Why 
not the product of the producers, the writers and 
the actors of television? 


\ 
J. C. THompson 


4123 St. John’s Terrace 
Cincinnati 36, Ohio 


The Trailer Owner 


Dear Editor: 


THE TRAILER OWNER magazine, official pub- 
lication of the National Association of Trailer 
Owners, is interested in articles from 250 to 
2,000 words. We primarily need articles dealing 
with actual trailer experiences and trailer life, 
such as travel articles describing the actual pull- 
ing of a trailer, where they stopped and what 
they saw, etc., and articles such as “How We 
Decorated our Patio,” “An Easy Way to Change 
a Tire on a Trailer,” etc. We are also interested 
in articles about famous people living in trailers, 
or describing a unique and different trailer park. 
We are not in the market at the present time 
for any fiction, verse or cartoons. 

Our payment is 1%c a word for articles. We 
will also pay $5.00 each for unpublished, true, 
humorous, interesting experiences related to 
trailering, with a maximum length of 300 words. 

Manuscripts should be sent to Editor, THE 
TRAILER OWNER, P. O. Box 551, Sarasota, Fla. 


Warp H. Patton, Jr., Editor 
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WHY 


CAN’T YOU WRITE? 


It’s much simpler than you think! 





Wins Essay Contest 
—with N. I. A. 
Training 


“The N.I.A. Course 
prepared me for almost 
any type of writing I 
may want to do. I just 
won a prize for my 
entry in an essay con- 
test, which has all but 
paid for my N.I.A. 
Course. The Colorado 
Republican published 
two of my stories and 
asked for more. Many 
thanks for your en- 
couragement!’’ — Mrs. 
M. V. Hunter, 3310 
West 31st Avenue, 
Denver, Colorado. 





Wins Writing 
Success of 56 


“I enrolled in N.I.A. 
because I wanted to 
convince myself 
whether at 56 an old 
dog could learn new 
tricks. At my first try, 
I sent a manuscript to 
the New York Times, 
and it was accepted. 
Another story was also 
sold to the Times.”— 
Michael I. Passarelli, 
25 Spring St., Mill- 
m,, N. J. 


S° MANY people with the “germ” of writing in them simply can’t get started. 
They suffer from inertia. Or they set up imaginary barriers to taking the 
first step. 

Many are convinced that the field is confined to persons gifted with a genius 
for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of commercial writing is done by so-called 
“unknowns.” 

Not only do these thousands of men and women produce most of the fiction 
published, but countless stories, books, articles on business, sports, hobbies, social 
matters, travel, local, club and church activities, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every week thousands of checks for 
$25, $50, $100 and more go out to writers whose latent ability was perhaps no 
greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to learn to write is by writing. News- 
paper copy desk editors waste no time on theories or ancient classics. The story 
is the thing. Every copy “‘cub” goes through the course of practical criticism—a 
training that turns out more successful authors than any other experience. That 
is why Newspaper Institute of America bases its writing instruction on the 
Copy Desk Method. It starts and keeps your writing in your own home, on 
your own time. And upon the very same kind of actual assignments given 
daily to metropolitan reporters. Thus you learn by doing, not by studying the 
individual styles of model authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively by practical writers. Grad- 
ually they help to clarify your own distinctive style. Writing soon becomes 
easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain the “professional”? touch that gets 
your material accepted by editors. Above all, you can see constant progress 
week by week as your faults are corrected and your writing ability grows. 


Have You Natural Ability? 


Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test will reveal whether or not you have natural 
talent for writing. It will analyze your powers of observation, your imagination 
and dramatic instinct. You'll enjoy taking this test. There is no cost or obliga- 
tion. Simply mail the coupon below today. Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925.) (Licensed by State 
of New York.) 


(Approved Member, National Home Study Council.) 


NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your FREE Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing for profit. 
Miss 
Mr. 
Mrs. 


(All correspondence confidential. No Salesman will call on you.) 
Sse esses sean aae see seeesaseeeseesasesasacad 


Copyright 1957, Newspaper Institute of America 


SSeS Re 
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We are established General Book publishers for over thirty years, who offer you De 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; general publicity ' 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution: circulars to the res 
Author’s personal mailing list. ani 
If you have a typewritten MS on any subject-(30,000 words and up) you are tak 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on you part that it will ul 
be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. oo 
We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on a subsidy wih 
plan, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published promptly and no 
adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. Write first if as 

you prefer. 
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A New ‘Hope’ 


Dear Editor: 

Our new bimonthly magazine, Hope, for and 
about Diabetics, reached the newsstands about 
April first. 

We have enough material on hand for the first 
two issues but will be in the market for articles, 
short stories, mystery serials (three-part), poems 
and cartoons pertinent to this subject but done 
in good taste. Photographs will add to the sfl- 
ability of the articles. 

For the present, our rates are a little lower 
than the established “papers,” but bear with us— 
a little good-reader response and we'll be right 
up there with the rest! Payment on publication 
—not longer than three months. 

All material mailed to us must include a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


Maxine A. FAFILAW 
Executive Editor 

5740 W. Irving Park Rd. 
Chicago 34, IIl. 


Feed Stores and Mills 


Dear Editor: 

Our magazine, the EASTERN FEED MERCHANT, 
has circulation in 21 eastern states. We are in- 
terested in obtaining the services of a corres- 
pondent who will be able to send us news items 
about feed stores and mills. Our interest at the 
present time is getting a correspondent for both 
Tennessee and Kentucky. 

This, of course, isn’t a full time job but we 
know that a great many correspondents render 
service to many newspapers and trade magazines. 


Howarp J. BENSON 
Associate Editor 
Eastern Feed Merchant 
Sherburne, N. Y. 


Magazine Pool 


Dear Editor: 

To further help the members of Writer’s Cor- 
respondence Club in preparing their market lists 
and studying publications for slant, we are es- 
tablishing a magazine pool. 

This “pool” will be operated similar to a cir- 
culating library. Our members will be able to 
select from our list a half dozen or so magazines, 
which we will send to them for their perusal for 
no more than it would cost them to send away for 
a single copy. 

I thought that some of your readers may have 
such publications which they have no use for and 
which they may be willing to throw into the 
“pool.” I shall be happy to have them write to 
me. Perhaps we can reciprocate by letting them 
“dive in” themselves once in a while for copies. 


LituiANn ELDERS, 
WCC Magazine Pool 
2020 Pestalozzi Str. 
St. Louis 18, Mo. 





BELIEVE IN YOURSELF 


YOUR REJECTED STORY 
can be better in some ways than some published stories. 
It can show more genuine talent, deal with a more im- 
portant subject 2nd express a more illuminating theme. 


WHY THEN DIDN'T IT SELL? 
Could it be that you’re weak in fiction techniques? That 
however good your story material, you need to know how 
to make the most of whatever writing ability you have? 
How to erect a solid story structure? How to make your 
characters come alive? How to express your ideas through 
story action? 


CRAFTSMANSHIP CAN BE ACQUIRED 


The PAULINE BLOOM STEP-BY-STEP SYSTEM will 
give it ot you. You will master one technical point at a 
time and use it in the actual creation of a story. Your 
story is criticized step-b: “step You correct your mistakes 
as you go along. AND FEEL SECURE ABOUT THE 
WORK BEHIND YOU. 


ONE SALE TO A SECONDARY MARKET WILL PAY 
FOR YOUR COURSE AND START YOU ON YOUR WAY. 
CRITICISM SERVICE 
Have you a problem story? Pauline Bloom can tell you 
what’s wrong and what to do to make it right. $1.00 per 

thousand words. $5.00 minimum. Payment and stam 

envelope should accompany script. Special rate for books. 
PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY ARRANGEMENT 

PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 

60 Plaza Street-D, Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 

(Licensed by New York State) 

I'd like to know more. Without obligation please tell me 

about your step-by-step help. 
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DETROIT WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
August 21-23 


Editors and writers will conduct workshops in juvenile 
short story, article and other fields. Cush prizes! All 
sessions held at Crowley-Milner Department Store. For 
details, write to: 

IRV. LEIBERMAN 
565 Hipp Annex Cleveland 15, Ohio 





HAVE A PROFITABLE VACATION 


With the Authcr of a Prize-Winning Novel 
Live at my Writers’ Colony in N. H., from 1 day to 
6 weeks. Tuition includes story, article, novel, play, 
or poor instr.; room, meals, er, Reference 

o's iO OF AMERICAN WO . 6 textbooks. 
(See pg. 79). 1500 lectures. Chicago class. Coach- 
ing by mail. $1 M. words, $10. Mo. Plots, Poetry. 

MILDRED I. REID 
49 Salem Lane Evanston, Illinois 








LET ME SEE YOUR NOVEL 


Perhaps it needs editing, criticism or 
revision. $5 will give you my evaluation 
of it. 

Criticism of short mss. $1 per 1,000 
words, minimum, $5. Free information. 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


225 Fairview Ave. SY 9-8666 
South Pasadena, California 
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This Week 


"The Word in Season® 
by P. G. Wodehouse 


A BROADWAY PLAY SALE 
"The Living End* 


‘ by Frank Kane 
— re ‘alls TO JULE STYNE PRODUCTIONS 
1 
oronel "A Letter to My Love" 
by Virginia Laughlin A MACMILLAN BOOK 
"Across the Sea of Stars" . ® 
by Arthur C. Clarke 


ft {7: 4 
A SIMON and SCHUSTER BOOK Farnity (rele - 
"Strangers When We Meet** A MOTION "Play Murder, My Child" MERCURY 
by Evan Hunter ay PICTURE SALE by Dorothy E. Curtis : ki 
*Motion Picture Rights "The Opportunist~ The Incredible Hoaxers*" 

Sola for $150, oy oo by Samuel Youd 1 by Irwin Porges 

To Barbizon Productions TO UNITED ARTISTS 
Five Months Before Publication A MACRAE, SMITH BOOK ! 
Dead Whale or a Stoveboat? 
b S. Gal 
SCIENCE FICTION P-Wele} bom. 149)-Vae-1010).@ "0il Men Don't Steal* 7 or said 


"The Sound of Breaking Glass" "Burning" by Wally George 
bv A. J. Budrys by Gil Brewer SPORT 


"Rocket's Greatest Goal® 
A POPULAR LIBRARY BOOK | 4 TELEVISIOW SALE A RADIO Site ne esa coed 


oo 
*Run While You Can* "The Gunfighter* "The Man Who Fell 


A by Philip K. Dick 
by William Woolfolk by H. A. DeRosso TO EXPLORING TOMORROW [-ele)o) om.) 2.0m =10)0).4 
TO RESTLESS GUE (BC) (Mutual ) "The Man Without A Face* 


by John Eugene Hasty 
"Turn Again, Whittington" Stag 4 SIGNET BOOK 


by Gordon R. Dickson “ 
"The Cannibal Dollis‘ The West Side Jungle* Aa 


A JUVENILE BOOK by Ivan Cameron vba bam "Too Many Crooks® 
by Richard S. Prather 
"A Boy Beneath the Sea* Intimate 
by Mike J. Wilson mae BRITISH RIGHTS TO FREDERICK MULLER LTD. 
TO HARPER AND BROTHERS feo Young te Be Parente” SPANISH RIGHTS TO EDITORIAL ACME 
co Ratea Mindean FRENCH RIGHTS TO LIBRAIRIE GALLIMARD 
Makde f AUSTRALIAN RIGHTS TO HORWITZ LTD. 
A LIPPINCOTT BOOK GERMAN RIGHTS TO COOP EUROPE 
4 : SWEDISH RIGHTS TO LINDQUIST NIELSEN 
The Second Dracula "Cathartics and Common Sense* DANISH RIGHTS TO WINTHER 


ae ee by Dr. William R. Farrar NORWEGIAN PAPERBACK RIGHTS TO WINTHER 


NORWEGIAN HARDCOVER RIGHTS 
YOUR HEALTH TO E. GREENS FORLAG 


"The Traders" "Are You A Candidate for Heart Attack?" ITALIAN RIGHTS TO ALDO GARZANTI 
by Charles E. Fritch by Dr. Eugene B. Mozes (U.S. PUBLISHER: GOLD MEDAL BOOKS) 








by Noel M. Loomis 






















































































SERVICE if your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sales of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you 
why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within 
two weeks. 


TERMS PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be oe y to discuss handling your 
output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 5% on Canadian sales, and 
20% on British and other foreign sales. 

NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you 
begin to earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per 
script for scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final 
fraction (for example, seven dollars for a script of 6 Po words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 
150,000 words, $50 for books over 150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 
for half-hour scripts, $15 for one-hour scripts, $20 for hour-and-a-half scripts; information on stage, 
syndicate, and other types of material on request. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC. 





58O FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 





Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 
“Practical advice . . . Covers the — well without being stuffy . . . Especially good 
at pointing out things to be avoided...” —American Library Association Booklist 


Order your copy from your local lial or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 16. $3.00. 
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The 
Booklength 
The Editor 
And You 


Before you write your book 
study this correspondence 
between an experienced editor 
and an arrived author 


By John D. Fitzgerald 


For My Wife 
and with 
Grateful Acknowledgement 
to Monroe Stearns 
for His 
Editorial Recommendations 


These words appear on the dedication 
page of “Mamma’s Boarding House.” 
Of course, I love my wife; however, I 
owe whatever success the book may enjoy 
to a great editor, a good guy, and a good 
friend. A good enough friend that when 
I asked him for a frank and honest run- 
down on my writing, he wrote me: 
“Here are some of the faults in your writ- 
ing which turn up most often: 
1—Overdetailed accounting of every move- 
ment of the characters. 
2—Overuse of tags for characters. 
3—Introduction of too many speeches by 
description of the character's move- 
ments. 

4—Prolonging scenes and adding anti- 
climaxes. 

5—Failure to consider probability of action 
and speech. 

6—Use of dialogue to repeat action and 
vice-versa. 

7—Use of general word instead of a spe- 
cific (picture) word. 

8—Lack of variety in sentence structure, 
especially sentence openings.” 

Although the above applies to book- 
lengths, you might check your last rejected 
script against each point. 

Before getting into the mechanics and 
publishing workings of my book, here first, 
is a brief outline of its contents. 

“Mamma’s Boarding House” is a bio- 
graphical story of the Fitzgerald family in 
a small Utah town at the turn of the cen- 
tury. Mamma was a woman who had to 
be needed. After Papa’s death and with 
her children all grown up, Mamma found 
an outlet for being needed by taking in 
boarders, among them, Sarah Martin, an- 
gular, old maid schoolteacher who took to 
smoking cigars to win the man she loved; 
Alonzo Strang, a retired, landlocked Sea 
Captain who got a taste of Purgatory when 
Mamma and Aunt Bertha tried to cure 
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him of his drunkenness with every patent 
medicine for alcoholism they saw advertised 
in periodicals; Floyd Thompson, a Faro 
Dealer who got religion because it was the 
only way he could remain at Mamma’s din- 
ing table; Mr. Hacket, a newspaper editor 
whose confirmed bachelorhood didn’t have 
a chance against Mamma’s matchmaking; 
Judge Gibson, competing against the mem- 
ory of a dead man for Mamma’s love. 

Adenville, Utah, was a town where Uncle 
Will, paralyzed from the legs down, beat a 
penny-pinching miser at his own game, cut 
down the town bully to size, meted out his 
own primitive sense of justice to an Indian 
hater and shot it out with a Gun Fighter 
while tied to a lamp post. It was a town 
where the townspeople prevented a lynch- 
ing by singing the Rock Of Ages, rescued 
a child from his deranged Grandfather 
with prayer, found itself split right down 
the middle and feuding because a pet pig 
played the most important part in a love 
match that tore the town apart. It was a 
town you will not find on any map today 
because an Indian legend came true and 
destroyed it. 

When you submit your booklength to a 
publisher and it is accepted, you will re- 
ceive a letter from the editor assigned to 
you containing General and Specific edi- 
torial recommendations, unless you are 
Thomas B. Costain, or somebody like him. 
You will also receive back pages of the car- 
bon copy you submitted with the original 





containing margin notes which refer to 
sentences the editor has underlined, or 
paragraphs he has bracketed. Again if you 
are Costain, your agent or publisher will 
use this carbon copy for submission to 
magazines offering First Serial Rights. 

Here are Monroe Stearns’ comments un- 
der GENERAL: 

“What I am chiefly concerned about is 
the major theme of the book. You will 
probably deduct from my notes that I 
think the theme should be first Mamma’s 
boarding house and her solicitude for her 
boarders, and, second, the issue of whether 
or not she will ever remarry. I really think 
the remarriage question will give the book 
unity, suspense, and reader interest.” 

There was, of course, more, several pagts 
under the heading of general, but I believe 
the best way to illustrate how the right 
editor can help a writer, is to quote from 
the Specific recommendations and margin 
notes. I cannot include all of them, but 
have selected those I think will benefit you 
most. 

Original Script: Mamma had long corn- 
colored hair that hung below her waist 
when she combed it. Her small mouth al- 
ways seemed ready to curve into a smile. 
A few cobwebby wrinkles etched her face 
beneath her hazel eyes. 

Monroe’s Comment: This is pulp writ- 
ing. Show character, not appearance. 

Revision: Mamma was sitting in her 
maple rocker with her hands clasped tightly 





The author’s first published book, “Papa 
Married a Mormon,” was a best seller, selected 
by two book clubs, sold to motion pictures and 
was published in seven foreign countries. His 
latest book, ‘““Mamma’s Boarding House,” Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., released in April, 1958, has been 
selected by three book clubs. It is from the 
working manuscript of this latter book this 
article is written. 

Here is editor Monroe Stearns’ comment on 
how he happened on “Papa Married a Mormon.” 
“Although the manuscript of “Papa” was sub- 
mitted by an agent, the agent had done so little 
business with Prentice-Hall that she was not 
“assigned” to any specific editor. Consequently 
the submission was placed by our editorial secre- 
tary in a group informally labeled “Unassigned 
Agent Submissions.” One relatively inactive 
afternoon I went through that group of manu- 
scripts, and was immediately struck by the title 
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“Papa Married a Mormon.” I took it into my 
office and began to read it at once. This was 
about three-thirty in the afternoon. By six-fifteen 
that evening I was still reading it. I begrudged 
the necessary interruption of getting home and 
getting some dinner, and as soon as I could 
that night, finished the manuscript. 

“I was very aware that there were many flaws 
in that first manuscript, but I was also well 
aware that underneath them lurked a best seller. 
The next day I telephoned Fitzgerald’s agent 
to inquire if he would be willing to revise under 
my direction. While I was waiting for an an- 
swer to her inquiry, I tested my own judgment 
of the manuscript by asking two other editors 
to read it. They confirmed my belief in it. 
When I got assurance that he was willing to 
work further on the book, I proceeded to negoti- 


ate a contract for it and sent him a detailed 


list of the revisions I wished.” 
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in her lap. This, I thought to myself, is 
the first time I’ve ever seen Mamma’s 
hands idle. They were always busy hands 
—sewing, mending, cooking, washing. It 
was as if she had to hold them to make 
them rest. 

Original Script: Mamma stood up and 
looked at the black mourning clothes she 
was wearing. “It was God’s will that Papa 
be taken from us,” she said, “but we have 
Christ’s promise that we shall meet again 
in Heaven. We must rejoice in this knowl- 
edge, rather than mourn for Papa. You 
children have your own lives to live and 
I must make a new life for myself.” 

Monroe’s Comment: Make Mamma 
crisp as well as loving. Show her force, 
not her sentimentality. Tone this religious 
stuff down. 

Revision: Mamma stood up and looked 
at the black clothes she was wearing. “I 
shall wear mourning for only a month,” 
she said as if speaking to herself. “It would 
have a depressing effect on my boarders.” 

“Good Heavens, Mamma,” Katie ex- 
claimed. “People will say you are setting 
your cap for another husband if you don’t 
wear mourning for at least six months.” 

Mamma smiled at her. “I have never 
been greatly concerned about what people 
say, as long as my conscience doesn’t object 
and I know the good Lord wouldn’t dis- 
approve. I do know what Papa would say 
if he could speak to me right now. He’d 
say, ‘Good girl, Tena, I never did like 
you in black.’ ” 

Original Script: “John D.,” Mamma 
said slowly, “love is a half blindfold shut- 
ting out the lesser qualities of a person you 
love and giving an exaggerated picture of 
their finer attributes. Papa, to us who loved 
him, was the greatest newspaper editor and 
publisher who ever lived. But you must 
always remember, my son, that when one 
man lays down his tools and his life’s work 
is done, there will always be another man 
to pick up the tools and carry on.” 

Monroe’s Comment: Make indirect. Too 
much moralizing. Let reader get Mamma’s 


| inferences. 


Revision: Mamma looked at me with 
a hint of triumph in her eyes. “Well, John 


D?” she said. 

She didn’t have to say anymore. Papa 
himself would have been proud of that 
edition of the apvocaTeE. To me, there 
would never be a greater newspaperman 
than Papa had been, but I know as Mam- 
ma looked at me that love could be a half 
blindfold shutting out the lesser qualities 
in a person you love dearly and magnifying 
their finer attributes. Papa was dead, but 
I knew then that when one man’s life’s 
work is done and he lays down his tools, 
there will always be another to pick them 
up and carry on, even as Mr. Hackett had 
done. 

Original Script: “As for you, young 
man,” Mamma said, “if you ever expect to 
fill your father’s shoes, you must learn 
never to criticize any person for a fault 
unless you are personally willing to do all 
you can to help them overcome it.” 

Monroe’s Comment: Can’t you put some 
of Mamma’s advice into your own reac- 
tions? When she says things like this she 
sounds like a prig. The sentence is also 
flat and stiff. Show Mamma’s philosophy 
of life through your own reactions. 


Revision: “John Dennis,” Mamma said, 
placing her hands on her hips which indi- 
cated anger, “if you ever expect to be half 
the man your father was, you might start 
by saying, ‘there but for the Grace of God 
go I,’ every time you see somebody less for- 
tunate than yourself. God put Mr. Davis 
in this world for some good purpose and 
someday we will know what it is. You 
say that I’ve humiliated you. It is I who 
am humiliated. At this moment and for 
the first time since I gave birth to you, 
I am ashamed of you.” She went into the 
house and slammed the door after her. 


When I thought it over I knew I de- 
served the rebuke. Mamma believed that 
everybody was born good and although 
vicissitudes of life might subjugate the good 
In a person, the good was always there and 
could be roused by love and friendship. 
Mamma never tried to reform anybody, 
but whenever she stopped and chatted with 
Windy Davis, no matter how drunk he 


(Continued on page 74) 
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John Crosby/The Emmy 


‘ast YEAR when ‘Requiem for a Heavy- 

weight’ won the best TV play award, 
it was a decidedly offbeat, courageous and 
strikingly original drama in a brand new 
series, PLAYHOUSE 90. This year’s prize 
winner, “The Comedian,’ on the other 
hand, followed a pattern that had been 
thoroughly explored five or six times in 
other TV dramas. “The Comedian’ was a 
good script, but there were better ones, I 
think; notably pLayHousE 90’s, “The Mir- 
acle Worker’, stupIo oONE’s “The Deaf 
Heart’, pu pont’s “The Bridge of San Luis 
Rey’, HALLMARK’s “The Green Pastures’, 
and SEVEN LIVELY ARTS’ “The World of 
Nick Adams’. 

“Of course, that’s only a matter of per- 
. sonal opinion, but “The Comedian’ seems 
to be the easy, non-controversial selection 
and that was the general pattern for all 
the TV awards. You can always make 
awards to Ed Murrow, Dinah Shore, and 
Jack Benny but after 10 or 12 years this 
can get really dull. 

“My main criticism of the TV awards 
is that people are voting on shows they 
haven’t seen; they’re voting on hearsay of 
friends and responding to the inevitable 
pressure of publicity by the big shows. 
Everyone who votes can’t possibly see every 
show. So a lot of good material gets lost 
in the shuffle. 

“The problem for writers in TV is the 
gradual drying up of markets both in the 
East and on the West Coast. From the 
days when there were 12 one-hour-long 
live drama shows a week—all looking for 
scripts—we have dwindled down to filmed 
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series shows with more and more accent 
on smooth hack writing rather than original 
they’re not all old either. It’s amazing 
how soon some writers fall into the rut. 

“TV has changed from the early days 
when it was young, full of new ideas and 
ready to experiment with anything. Now, 
everyone wants to play it safe. Agencies 
ideas. There are a lot of tired hacks grind- 
ing out material on the West Coast and 
and sponsors are rating conscious and 
budget-crazy and since it costs a lot less to 
produce a panel show or a give-away than 
an original live drama, that’s where the 
money goes. 

“I think sponsors who want to create 
shows with impact would be better off with 
an original, dramatic show that sets people 
talking, instead of digging up dead fish 
that everybody knows by heart and can’t 
really get excited about any more. 

“There have been some exciting writers 
spawned by TV and it is unfortunate that 
the play-it-safe attitude has kept today’s 
producers from looking for more talented 
new, young writers. 

“Within the framework of existing TV 
drama shows, however, writers should re- 
member that freshness and originality will 
always be welcomed by TV producers. The 
financial rewards to the TV writer are not 
as immediately good as in other media, but 
the resale potential is there, and the good 
writer makes capital of it. 

“Good writers are basic to the health 
of TV and finding them is every producer’s 
dream. We need new blood. Where are 
you?” 
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Rod Serling/The Emmy 


R™ SERLING, who has won Emmys for 
“Patterns” (1955), “Requiem For A 
Heavyweight” (1957), and “The Come- 
dian” (1958), answers some important 
questions about TV, the Emmy, himself 
and you. 


About the Emmy 


Question: Why do you think “The Co- 
median” was chosen as the best TV pro- 
gram? 

Answer: The more than 3000 members 
of the TV Arts and Science Academy vote 
for the Emmy award winners and since 
“The Comedian” dealt with show business 
and appealed to a lot of people in the in- 
dustry, this could very easily be the reason 
it was selected as a winner. 

Question: Do you think “The Come- 
dian” was the best TV program last year? 

Answer: There were at least five or six 
shows that were as good. I believe that 
not enough credit went to Ernie Lehman, 
who wrote the original story, “The Come- 
dian,” in novelette form; to actor Mickey 
Rooney; and director John Frankenheimer. 
Mickey Rooney was my sentimental fa- 
vorite for receiving an award for best actor. 
I thought that John Frankenheimer’s di- 
recting was outstanding and I can’t under- 
stand how “The Comedian” can be the 
best single program and its star and di- 
rector not get a mention. 

Question: Do the Emmy awards influ- 
ence TV writers, directing them more and 
more to the type of writing recognized? 

Answer: No. Each year, a different type 
of show wins. There seems to be no tried 


and true formula to achieve a universally- 
accepted story. 


About Himself 

Question: Do you ever write your story 
with a particular actor or actress in mind? 

Answer: No. There are simply too few 
top-rate actors and actresses around to be 
able to do that. Usually, I have as many 
as three or four of one type of actor or 
actress to fill the part. 

Question: You had only two or three 
credits and were able to start right in with 
a top agent. How? 

Answer: I started writing for TV in 
1949 when even the large networks weren’t 
sure what a TV writer was. An impressive 
list of credits was not required to work with 
a smart agent then. 

Question: Are you able to write, well, 
anything you wish? 

Answer: Fear keeps you from writing 
just anything. You can’t fight a story out. 
I guarantee that if you sweat and worry, 
you'll never make it. 

Question: What are some of your weak- 
nesses? 

Answer: Plotting and writing about 
women. I can’t get close up to a woman 
and study her emotions and what she 
thinks. I can’t write a love scene without 
blushing. I feel that I’m barging in with- 
out being invited. 


About the Writer 
Question: Does the beginning writer have 
a better chance to sell to ¥%2-hour show, the 
hour show or the 14-hour show? 
(Continued on page 80) 
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McCadden 


An interview with the bosses of 


McCadden Productions 


HE QuALity of the television films 

turned out by McCadden Productions 
is consistently high. McCadden, which is 
owned by comedian George Burns, has to 
its credit PANIC, THE PEOPLE’S CHOICE, 
and THE BOB CUMMINGS SHOW, as well as 
THE BURNS AND ALLEN SHOW. 

Formed six years ago to film the BURNS 
AND ALLEN series, McCadden has grown 
constantly. There are now almost 300 peo- 
ple on its payroll, and its yearly gross is 
approaching seven million dollars. 

In addition to its growing film produc- 
tion, McCadden makes a great many com- 
mercials and public service films. 

The BURNS AND ALLEN show will have a 
changed format next season, since Gracie 
plans to retire. There will be an increased 
emphasis on Ronnie Burns and his young 
friends. No substitute for Gracie will be 
written in. 

Currently, the best script market at Mc- 
Cadden is presented by the show that has 
been known as PANIC, and is being re- 
named NO WARNING. However, some of 
the new programs may develop into free- 
lance markets if the pilots are approved by 
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sponsors and the go-ahead signal is given. 
WOMEN, a dramatic anthology concerning 
the emotional problems facing women, 
should be an excellent market for free- 
lance scripts. Other completed pilot films 
include 21 BEACON STREET, THEODORA, and 
ED AND WILBUR POPE. The latter is a situ- 
ation comedy about a young married couple 
and a talking horse. 

Another series, to be called FLIGHT, will 
deal with all kinds of celestial adventuring, 
both factual and fanciful. Stories will deal 
with everything airborne from missiles, 
rockets, and jets to flying saucers, but the 
accent will be on human values and drama. 
The Air Force will cooperate in the produc- 
tion of this series, providing material, air- 
craft, and personnel. Most of the episodes 
will be shot on location, and the cost of an 
average segment will probably be around 
$40,000. 

The producer of No WARNING is Al Simon, 
and Willy Burns, George Burns’ witty and 
dynamic brother, is the story editor. Your 
columnist dropped in on them as they were 
finishing a story conference recently, and 
asked them a few questions about their cur- 
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Al Simon and George Burns show Nancy Vogel one of McCadden’s TV cameras. 


rent script requirements. The answers came 
thick and fast; the room fairly crackled as 
they shot back their replies and comments, 
often interrupting each other in their eager- 
ness to get a point across. It all went some- 
thing like this: 

Simon: This is a very stylized show. 
Once the premise is established, no act or 
line of dialogue can be off that premise. No 
lines can be wasted on lengthy character- 
ization or on background to establish moti- 
vations. 

Burns: If a writer—one we know, or one 
who is contacting us through an agent— 
submits an idea we like, we have a con- 
ference with him and work it out. 

Simon: We can’t spend the necessary 
time to work with and develop beginners. 
It’s happened in the past that when we’ve 
done that, the writer gets good and goes 
to work for someone else. 

Burns: We feel terribly sorry not to have 
the luxury of trial and error—but we can’t 
afford to help amateurs. 

Simon: Of course, we do work with writ- 
ers we know are worth the trouble. For in- 
stance, one brought in a story starting with 


a boy hitting an old woman with his bike, 
and knocking her down. He flees in terror. 
Later, he hears she’s in the hospital; he 
goes to the hospital, and learns she has 
died. He goes away to hide and live 
in terror. . . . Well, we couldn’t use that 
one as it was, because the viewer would not 
feel sympathy toward our main character; 
after all, he was a guilty hit-mun driver 
who was refusing to face his responsibility. 
So we worked with the writer, figured 
out a way in which the story premise 
would be similar, yet in which the viewer 
would be able to feel sympathy for the 
main character. We suggested that the boy 
might be riding his bike, and see a car 
which hits the old woman and speeds off. 
He recognizes the car; it is his mother’s. 
Now, the boy is in a spot, all right, and 
yet viewer’s sympathy will be with him. 
Burns: We’re always getting stuff from 
all over, vague suggestions for all the 
shows like “Why not have Grace cooking 
a Thanksgiving turkey? With her brand of 
comedy, that would be very funny.” And, 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Writing The Teleplay 


© MANY PEOPLE want to write. And so 

many people think it’s simply a matter 
of sitting down and writing. But, of course, 
it isn’t at all. Writing is a craft one must 
study and learn. Following that, what in- 
nate talent we have, will then enhance our 
work and make some of us good writers 
and others of us better ones. 

Writing is the means and the end. It’s 
a delight and torture. It’s a joy and a 
heartache. It’s all you wish it to be or it’s 
nothing. 

Where do you begin? What medium do 
you choose? . . . This is where I was three 
years ago. And then I became aware of 
the adult education system in California. 
I enrolled in Mary Terri Taylor’s excellent 
TV-writing class at Hollywood High School. 
It was a fortunate move for me and, cliche 
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A step-by-step discussion on 


how to construct a TV drama 


By Mort Thaw 


or not, it did change the course of my 
life. . . . How many of you are at this same 
point now? Well, then, let’s consider the 
matter. Why do you want to write? Do 
you have things to say that insist on being 
said? Is it fast and ample amounts of money 
you're interested in? Is writing to be a 
pastime? Is it a quest for recognition? 
Why do you want to write? It’s taken you 
years to finally decide you’re going to write. 
Why not spend a little time now knowing 
why? Know your reasons so that you 
can then more easily decide on the path 
and the goal. Three years ago I gave 
thought to why I wanted to be a writer, 
and, understanding that, it wasn’t so 
difficult for me to select the TV medium 
as the starting point. For those of you who 
also come to this conclusion I’d say .. . 
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learn the trade. Learn the mechanics of 
this business before you go into it. And for 
a real fast run-through and a brief taste of 
what it’s about, come along with me and 
we'll try to write a teleplay. 

Ideas for teleplays come in many ways as, 
of course, do ideas for other expressions of 
literature. Almost anything may suggest a 
story. Sometimes in a conversation, a 
phrase sticks. What a terrific title, we 
think. We’re intrigued and we begin to 
think up a story to fit the title. Sometimes 
a character enters our mind and makes a 
pest of himself, but we like him and we 
know we must find a story for him. Or it 
can be a premise. Perhaps we feel deeply 
about something . . . Faith Moves Moun- 
tains . . . and we work out a story that'll 
say this. Even music. A haunting passage 
that affects us and starts us thinking and 
before we know it we’ve got a story. The 
teleplay I’m working on now had its or- 
igin a few weeks ago while I was listening 
to the Saturday afternoon broadcast from 
the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York. For some reasons, the music sug- 
gested the words . . . lonely, lost, barren, 
and at once an idea popped into my mind. 
A bit of philosophy I feel strongly about 
seemed to go along and so now I had 
a premise. And that evening a friend hap- 
pened to use a most unusual phrase and 
I knew I had my title. . . . But, however, it 
begins . . . whether the story comes first 
and we fit the characters to it or the char- 
acters come first or the title, no matter. 
Think. Before anything goes on paper, 
think. Know your story well. Know what 
you wish to say. Live a little while with 
your characters. Understand them. If you 
wish, write a little study of each of them. 
Most of you have probably had these ad- 
monitions thrown at you before and you’re 
thinking . . . this boy’s saying the same old 
things. Well, I’m not trying to be unique. 
I can only tell you what works for me, as 
a TV writer, and if you’ve heard it before 
then why not consider it? Try it yourselves 
and if you find just some small portion of 
it to be good for you, then this article will 
have served its purpose. 

In choice of story stay away from the off- 


beat, the down-beat, the controversial. TV 
has many taboos. Don’t try to buck them. 
This is still a sensitive medium, Sponsors 
want to sell products and they won’t touch 
a script that'll offend or depress people 
generally or certain groups of people. As 
new writers, be concerned with getting 
that first teleplay produced, then the sec- 
ond, and so on. Later perhaps, you can 
stray if you wish. You can write the un- 
usual or the unconventional and take your 
chances but as unknowns you shouldn’t de- 
liberately defeat yourselves by choosing 
hard-to-sell themes. This is certainly not 
to imply that you can’t write good stories, 
strong stories, even different ones and some 
that have something worthwhile to say, but 
don’t sit down and write an allegory about 
a half-man, half-elephant creature who 
lives in some dismal basement apartment 
that’s getting too small for him due to his 
growing size. (And if you think I didn’t 
once read a teleplay with a not too dif- 
ferent theme, written by an aspiring TV 
writer, then you’re wrong.) Write with 
your head, but don’t entirely forget your 
heart. Touch your audience, move your 
audience, say something to your audience, 
but don’t preach. Entertain your audience. 

Okay. Your story’s clear in your mind 
now and you know your people pretty well. 
Next step. Outline your teleplay. Act by 
act, scene by scene. A blueprint. A pattern 
for you to follow when you get into tele- 
play. Put down who will appear in each 
scene and what you expect to establish in 
the scenes. Not in great detail. A line, 
two. Enough for you to use as a reference 
later on. 

Let’s study our outline now. How sound 
is our structure? Do we establish the prob- 
lem early? How about story progression? 
Are we static? Does each scene have some 
justification? Does each scene further the 
story? Are we developing our main story 
line and becoming involved with ten others, 
as well? You see, before even writing a 
word of our teleplay we can judge the pro- 
posed construction. I don’t say we'll fol- 
low without some deviation the exact scene 
by scene breakdown. Once into teleplay, 
additional ideas may occur, a character may 
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take an unexpected though truer turn, 
several things may keep us from adhering 
too literally to our outline. We needn’t so 
restrict ourselves that we feel hampered in 
the writing. But an outline, certainly for 
those of us beginning in the medium, for 
those of us not yet too secure in the me- 
dium and even for those of us established 
in the medium, can only help. Let’s know, 
if not exactly where we’re going, at least 
the general direction. 

Now we're all set. We have our story, 
we know our people, we’re satisfied with 
our outline. Let’s write our teleplay. But 
first let’s recall a few things about televi- 
sion. This is an industry that’s “rating con- 
scious.” No matter how we, ourselves, feel 
about it, every sponsor and producer of a 
show is interested primarily in getting and 
holding a large audience. Therefore we 
must get our story started fast, we’ve got to 
hook the audience almost at once and that 
accomplished, we’ve got to keep it with us. 

The hour show has three acts and the 
half-hour show two acts. In the half-hour 
there’s so little time for characterization 
that the emphasis is on plot while in the 
hour show, though story is certainly im- 
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portant, we can and must invest our char- 
acters with depth and dimension and even- 
tual growth. Our pace throughout needn’t 
be as rapid. . . . In this article we’re con- 
cerning ourselves mainly with the hour 
form though, keeping in mind the basic 
difference I’ve mentioned, most of what 
else we discuss applies to both. Insofar as 
the hour westerns are concerned, the points 
we cover are also applicable. The westerns 
differ only in that they constitute a spe- 
cific type of show. The half-hour shows 
and the westerns of either length are all 
filmed. Shows like sTUDIO ONE, KRAFT, 
U. S. STEEL HOUR, and CLIMAX are live. The 
hour-and-a-half pLayHouseE 90 is live with 
only an occasional filmed show, about every 
fourth or fifth week, and sUSPICION, an- 
other specific type of show, is filmed. 


The live shows pose certain problems for 
writers. Actors must be given time to get 
from one set to another or to change cos- 
tume. So if you end a scene with the 
camera on Joe who has a few lines, don’t 
dissolve to Joe again in the following scene. 
Start your next scene with Harriet or Bill 
or Mr. Oglebrammersmith. Only be cer- 
tain there’s a good dramatic reason for 
Harriet or Bill or Mr. Oglebrammersmith 
being in the next issue. Work out your 
scene progression so that you make time 
allowances for the actors in live TV but 
at the same time you don’t sacrifice a sound 
structure. 

In writing your teleplay see if you can 
write each scene so that it has a high point 
of its own. And build your acts to good 
curtains, provocative ones. It'll please the 
producer and sponsor because they'll be 
assured of the audience sitting through 
the commercials to see what’s going 
to happen next, but more importantly 
and more gratifying to you, it’ll make for 
a better teleplay. Build constantly. Build to 
your first act curtain, to your second act 
curtain and to the end of your story. 

Let your dialogue be easy. Let your char- 
acters speak as they will. Don’t reach for 
effect. And don’t intrude. Manipulate but 
don’t interfere. Let the speech be free and 
natural. 

Don’t avoid big scenes, meaty ones, emo- 
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tional ones. Don’t be embarrassed by them. 
Let your people confront one another, let 
them have their say, let them weep, let 
them plead, let them shout, let them do 
what they must. New writers often fail to 
get the most out of such scenes. They ap- 
pear to be holding back. As writers, we 
must let go, we must be open and unin- 
hibited. Life, itself, is full. It’s rich and 
deep and varied. If we’re to attempt to re- 
create it on paper even to a small degree, 
we must be truthful. For the hour our 
story is enacted on television we want it 
to have a pulse and a heartbeat of its own. 
We want to say to people . . . look, this is 
life, this is truth, see it and know it, under- 
stand it, awaken to its meaning. Actors and 
directors can often do fine things with a 
script, but they can’t give life to one that 
was still-born. First and foremost in any 
production is the word, the writing. A 
good, honest script combined with the 
many other very necessary ingredients, 
equally good and equally honest, can only 
result in a good production. 

Remember that TV is a visual medium. 
Don’t write two people sitting and talking 
for ten pages. If you do have a long scene 
between two people, move them about .. . 
stand them up, let them pace the room, 
walk to a window, etc. . . . indicate what 
action you feel would be a normal part of 
such a scene. We've no desire to invade 
the director’s area (though one would wish 
certain directors had as much respect for 
the writer’s province) but within reason 
and so long as it is a part of the scene and 
important to the pace and flow of your 
story, do indicate action. 

Don’t write a single scene, a single line, 
a single word of dialogue that doesn’t move 
your story. Nothing should be in a tele- 
play that fails to contribute to the advance- 
ment of the plot. 

Keep your “business” . . . description of 
sets and characters . . . as brief as you can. 
If a living room is old-fashioned, say so. 
If it is bare or untidy or middle-class, say- 
that. And be done with it. Unless a spiral 
Staircase or an elaborate chandelier play 
vital parts in your story, leave such items 
out of your description and to the discre- 


tion of the set designer. If a man is about 
fifty and he is poorly dressed, say so. Don’t 
also say, in your business, that he has a 
long nose because that’s the way you see 
him. Unless the long nose is actually a 
dramatic link in the plot, don’t refer to it. 
We indicate the type in our character de- 
scription and that is all. Our teleplay tells 
more about the character and we leave the 
rest to the casting department. 

Don’t stray from your story line. The in- 
ability to tell one story is a common fail- 
ing in many beginner’s scripts. A good, rich 
drama often has a sub-plot to its main 
plot but that’s not what is being referred 
to here. Often, a script will start off nicely 
enough with one problem quickly intro- 
duced but somewhere along the way there 
is a digression and another problem is 
picked up and the final result is a teleplay 
that attempts to tell three or four stories 
and we have confusion and failure. See 
your story from the first page to the last 
page almost as you would a straight line. 
Keep this story line clear and unmuddled 
and don’t go off on tangents. In an hour 
teleplay we generally develop a sub-plot 
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shortly after our main conflict has been es- 
tablished. The sub-plot has directly to do 
with the main story line and often concerns 
secondary characters. It is not something 
apart entirely, of course. In the third act, 
with the satisfactory settling of our primary 
situation, the sub-plot simultaneously is 
worked out. . . . An instance is a teleplay 
I wrote a couple of years ago. It concerned 
a lady who is engaged to be married to a 
rather simple, gentle fellow who thinks 
she’s quite special. The lady is a chronic 
horse player and at the start of the story 
we learn she has gambled and lost a good 
sum of money from her fiance’s and her 
own joint bank account. She’s desperate 
and doesn’t know what to do. That’s our 
main problem and that was aggravated as 
the story progressed. The sub-plot con- 
cerned her across-the-hall neighbor, an 
older woman, who also gambled, though not 
as heavily and hopelessly. This woman 
loves her truck-driver husband, but in the 
long years of their marriage, somewhere 
along the line, they had more or less lost 
one another. The hard-working husband 
objects to his wife’s friendship with the 
lead character because this girl is a gam- 
bler and may be a bad influence on his 
wife. Both stories, you see, are intertwined 
with the emphasis, of course, on the young- 
er woman and her desperate situation. . . . 
A sub-plot is an off-shoot of the main plot. 
We employ it in the hour show because 
it adds a fullness and depth. But a teleplay 
should have one central theme and con- 
cern itself only with that. If you have a 
story to tell, tell it, stay with it and don’t 
become entangled in the threads of a few 
other plots. 

Another weak point in most beginner’s 
scripts is characterization. The failure to 
completely develop people so that they are 
real and recognizable and not enigmas to 
the audience. Know your characters, feel 
with them, laugh and cry with them, thor- 
oughly understand them and then you’ll be 
able to make them live for others. Get 
some depth and color into them. Don’t 
write shadows. 

When you’ve completed your teleplay 
don’t rush into the kitchen and have your 
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wife read it or, biting your nails, wait until 
your husband comes home from work and 
make him read it. Don’t run next door 
and have the neighbors read it, don’t phone 
your best friend to come over at once to 
read it. Don’t phone an agent and ask 
him to read it. You read it! Check your 
construction carefully: Does each scene say 
something? Be honest. What does each 
each scene say, and is that what you in- 
tended for it to say? Is what is says neces- 
sary to the advancement of your plot? If 
not, cut it out. How about your char- 
acters? I’m sure you knew them before 
you went into teleplay but have you 
done all with them that you wished to do, 
that: you can do? Are they three-dimen- 
sional? Do they have motivation for their 
actions? Do they grow? Are they people? 
Check your dialogue. Is it brief or does 
it ramble? Are all your speeches much too 
long and unnatural or have you used an 
economy of words? Does your banker speak 
like a banker and your socialite like a so- 
cialite? Or does your small-town southern 
housewife sound like a Chicago office girl? 

Check your teleplay as thoroughly as you 
know how and don’t be satisfied with a 
half-finished manuscript. Half-finished in 
the sense that it can be improved. Study it, 
polish it, make sure it’s the best work you 
can do before you submit it. Too many 
writers dislike going back and giving a 
script more work. But one or two rewrites 
often add growth and new values to a 
script. Professional TV writers are accus- 
tomed to polishing and more polishing. 
Both before and after a sale. And if your 
excuse is that you simply can’t bear to look 
at your teleplay once it’s been completed, 
that you’re up to here with it, then relax 
for a day or two and then, refreshed, go 
back to it. 

Consider the TV medium. It’s an excit- 
ing one, a hungry one and offers excellent 
opportunity to new writers. Don’t discour- 
age easily. Allow yourself a good try be- 
fore you give up. In any event, your nat- 
ural instincts will tell you when to quit, if 
that is to be the case at all. Be confident. 
Be honest. Be resolute. And believe in 
yourself. 
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Are you ready 
to write for T. V. .. 


By Leon Fletcher 


Take this quiz to see how 
much you know about TV 


SSUMING THAT YOU HAVE an idea for 
A a story worth telecasting, do you know 
enough about the techniques of television 
to prepare a professionl script? 

Here’s a twenty-question quiz on the 
technical aspects of TV. If you can’t an- 
swer practically all of these correctly, you’d 
better do some studying of behind-the- 
scenes television before you start writing 
your script. 

Of course, there are some who claim that 
if your story-line is strong enough, they’ll 
buy your script no matter what shape it is 
in technically. And, it is true that a pro- 
duction unit would simply assign a typist 
to put your script in the proper form—IF 
you should submit a truly outstanding 
superior story. 




















But it’s a lot safer—a lot more likely 
that your effect will sell—if your script 
shows that you do know the essentials of 
the technical details of the medium by in- 
dicating in the proper place on your script 
the directions you wish to suggest to the 
director. Even if these directions are con- 
trary to his tastes, he will better be able 
to catch the mood you are trying to create. 
Your chances will then be much higher 
that you’ll receive in the mail, a few weeks 
after you send in your script, a small envel- 
ope with a big check rather than a big 
envelope with your own small script, re- 
turned and rejected. 

So, test yourself on the following ques- 
tions. They do not cover all of the points 
you should know, but they do indicate the 
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kinds of things with which you should be 

familiar. 

Are these statements true or false? 

1. A two-shot is using two cameras to pick 
up the same scene. 

2. A pan and a moving shot give the same 
effect. 

3. A split-screen should be used sparingly 
since it adds significantly to the produc- 
tion costs. 

4. For a camera to change from a long 
shot to a close-up requires that the 
camera be moved. 

5. A cover shot is an over-all view of a 
scene. 

6. Pull back is a direction to an actor to 
move away from something. 

7. Crowd scenes should be used sparingly 
on TV because the numerous extras 
needed add significantly to the produc- 
tion costs. 

8. A super might be used to indicate the 
thoughts of a character. 

9. Practically any background can be pro- 
vided for a TV scene through rear-pro- 
jection. 

10. A stock shot and a film clip are the 
same. 

11. TV scripts should not include scenes 
requiring a live fire in a fireplace since 
that is a difficult effect to produce in 
a studic 

12. A dissolve and a fade are the same. 

13. Slide is the correct label to indicate any 
graphic material in the script, such as 
showing the date on a calendar. 

14. The showing of a number of different 
scenes very quickly by fading from one 
picture to another is a montage. 

15. Enters frame is the direction you should 
use to indicate that an actor walks into 
an established picture. 

16. Zoom means to give the effect of the 
camera moving quickly toward or away 
from a subject. 

17. Up-stage is in the direction away from 
the camera. 

18. A picture which is seen for a relatively 
long time is called a long shot. 

19. Pedestal up is a direction to the cam- 
eraman to raise the height of his 
camera. 
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20. The aspect ratio should be of concern 
to the writer. 

Well, let’s see how well you did. Here’s 
the answers, and some of the points to be 
considered in using the various technical 
characteristics of television. 

1. False. A two-shot is not using two 
cameras to pick up the same scene, but is 
a picture in which two characters appear. 
You would have occasion to use the term 
if, for example, your story included a scene 
in which perhaps five members of the board 
of directors of a hospital were seated about 
a conference table discussing an unsuccess- 
ful operation and you wanted to emphasize 
the inter-reactions of two of them. Gener- 
ally the director would set up one camera 
to cover all five of the actors at once, and 
another camera to catch individuals as they 
spoke or reacted. If your story required 
two members of the board to exchange a 
silent and secret agreement, you would in- 
dicate the necessity for a camera to pick 
up this by-play by writing in your script 
the order for a two-shot. 

2. False. A pan is swinging the camera 
from one side to another to follow action or 
to move the viewer’s attention from one 
part of the set to another. The camera 
pedestal—or stand—is stationary, and only 
the camera itself moves. When you call for 
a moving shot, however, the entire camera 
unit, including its mounting, moves along 
with the action—such as following a police- 
man as he inspects a row of stores. The 
effect is quite different—on a pan the 
viewer gets the impression that his eyes 
have turned to follow the action; on a 
moving shot the viewer gets the effect that 
he is moving right along with the action. 

3. Whether to use a split-screen or not 
should depend upon the impression you 
want to create and not on the production 
cost, because this is an effect which is avail- 
able in practically all network production 
centers today. A split-screen is a picture di- 
vided into two or more sections. It might 
be used for a telephone scene in which you 
want to show both parties on their own 
telephone at the same time. The effect is 
done electronically by pre-arranging certain 
equipment and then pushing a button at 
the right instant. 
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4. False. A camera need not move to 
change from a long shot to a close-up. This 
might be helpful for you to know should 
you write a scene in which you need to 
shoot through a rather complex fore- 
ground at a character in the distance, and 
then want to come in for a close view of 
his facial reactions. This can be done in 
either of two ways. The cameraman can 
quickly change to any one of the four lenses 
which are usually on his camera (provid- 
ing the picture from his camera is not be- 
ing telecast). The four lenses are generally 
selected to give a variety of shots from a 
close-up to a rather extreme long shot. Or, 
the change could be accomplished by using 
a Zoomar lens which can move from a long 
shot to a close-up simply by a very quick 
adjustment by the cameraman. 

5. True. A cover shot is an over-all view 
of a scene, and is often used to establish the 
locale of a situation at the opening of a 
sequence. If you should want to tell the 
audience the general period of time, the 
type of home, the kind of people, even 
perhaps their major hobiy, you could do 
all of this with just one quick cover shot 
showing a full set including furniture of 
the 1920’s, arranged formally about a large 
fireplace, and with extensive book shelves 
lining the walls. 

6. False. Pull back is a direction to a 
cameraman, not to an actor. This camera 
action might be used, for example, to re- 
veal a character and his mood first, and 
then his location. You might open with a 
close-up of a man in a prison suit depress- 
ingly wringing his hands, and then you 
might have the camera pull back to reveal 
that he’s not in a cell worrying about his 
sentence, but at a table in the prison rec- 
reation center, concerned about a game 
of chess. 

7. False. Crowd scenes on television do 
not call for a great many actors, although 
they usually do in motion pictures. A good 
TV director keeps in mind that his medium 
is generally delivering his story on a screen 
only twenty-one inches wide, on the aver- 
age. Therefore, he can employ perhaps 
just five or six extras to create a really 
effective crowd situation, simply by taking 


tight shots of bumping shoulders, cramped 
standing room, and such, and thus produce 
an intimate impression of a crowd which 
might well be more realistic than a de- 
tached view of hundreds of people. 

8. True. A super is the technique of 
broadcasting two pictures at the same time, 
with one seen over the top of the other. 
You could show one character thinking of 
another by using a super consisting of pic- 
tures of each of the two people. Usually 
one picture is kept slightly more dominant 
than the other to indicate which is present 
and doing the thinking, and which is less 
prominent and is being thought of. 


9. True. Through rear-projection—a sys- 
tem of displaying either still photographs 
or motion pictures on a translucent screen 
behind the action—you can have your 
characters walking down Broadway, look- 
ing into the Grand Canyon, cruising along 
on a motorboat—even standing on the 
wingtip of an airliner flying over Japan, 
should you be writing in the vein of an 
old Harold Lloyd plot! 


10. False. And failure to know the dif- 
ference might very well add tens of thou- 
sands of dollars to the production cost of 
your script! Both a stock shot and a film 
clip are short motion picture sequences 
used as inserts in a program to present situ- 
ations which might be difficult to stage 
live. But a stock shot is a standard film 
available from special film libraries for a 
modest rental fee. These film libraries 
maintain gigantic supplies of stock shots 
such as a taxi pulling up in front of a hotel, 
a fire engine weaving through traffic, etc. 
But if your script requires a specific taxi— 
perhaps one with a smashed left front 
fender, or a particular fire engine—maybe 
one with the name of a fictional city ap- 
pearing clearly on the side of the hood— 
then the director will need to have a film clip 
especially produced. This requires contract- 
ing with cameramen, searching out the 
right location, arranging with local police 
for traffic control while the scene is being 
photographed—and many, many more de- 
tails which can become highly expensive, in 
both time and money. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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TV’ Tutelage 


One of the top TV writing teachers gives 


some important tips to you 


By Mary Terri Taylor 


HE QUESTION is often asked, “What is 
ie most common error made by the 
beginner in television writing?” From my 
experience as a television writing teacher, 
I would say the failure to stick to a single- 
story line. And this is a must in the tele- 
vision story, because the playing time is 
so short. The average playing time for the 
half-hour television show runs about 26 
minutes; the hour show from 46 to 50 
minutes. There just isn’t time to tell more 
than one person’s story. 

There are many reasons why the be- 
ginner makes this mistake. Very often it is 
not clear in his mind what story he wants 
to tell. Again he gets confused by plot and 
conflict. He feels he must have a strong 
plot and good conflict, so he gets many 
people involved and as a result his story 
is not one person’s story. 

After all what is a plot, really? Someone 
is in a jam, a fix; he has reached a turn- 
ing point in his life . . . a crisis. That is 
what the teleplay is about—a crisis in some- 
one’s life. It is up to the author to choose 
a “crisis” that will bring about a problem 
(a fix or jam) that will be interesting, ex- 
citing, hair-raising, heart-warming, or what- 
ever emotion he wants to arouse in the 
viewer. To be sure, other people may be 
involved in the problem. This is one way 
of strengthening the story, but basically it 
is one person’s story. Even in the love story 
of two people, one is more important than 
the other. 

Another common mistake of the tyro— 
he begins to write too soon. He is so anx- 
ious to get started on those “perfectly 
wonderful lines of dialogue” he doesn’t 
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take time to think through his story step 
by step. He forgets that good dialogue 
comes from a solid foundation and rising 
conflict. 

Time spent on a detailed outline will 
prove profitable. Action should be plotted 
scene by scene. Then the author can see 
if his story has rising conflict . . . most of 
all he can see if he has a direction to his 
story. Too many beginners feel the story 
will come to life through the dialogue. 
More often than not he finds he is wrong. 

Again the beginner very often doesn’t 
spend enough time with his characters to 
get acquainted with them. Characters must 
be creditable, believable human beings. 
They must be three-dimensional people 
who talk, act, and react the way they do 
because they are the kind of people they 
are. A man’s physiology plus his sociology 
will equal his psychology. In other words, a 
man’s physical makeup plus his background 
will equal his outlook on life. 

The playwright must know his characters, 
especially his main character. Situations in 
themselves are not interesting. It is what 
someone does in a given situation that 
holds the viewer’s interest. So it behooves 
the playwright to know his characters. . . 
and to know them well. 

Recently, one of my students phoned to 
say he’d hit a snag. He had a wow of a 
show and he loved it, and he’d been going 
great guns. “But now,” he moaned, “I’m 
stuck.” Seems his main character was in 
plenty of trouble, but he (the author) 
didn’t know how to get him out. “Do you 
know your main character?” I asked. 
“Sure,” he replied. “Then ask him,” I 
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said. “It’s his story. Ask him what he 
would do in this particular situation.” There 
was a long silence at the other end of the 
line, then a quick, pleased “Oh, yeah, yeah 
. . . Sure! Thanks, Teach!” And he was 
gone . . . back to the typewriter to finish 
his play. He’d just forgotten for the mo- 
ment. 

Writing is alone work; the more alone 
the better. Long hours of quiet are neces- 
sary for thinking and probing. It is during 
this quiet period that the story unfolds. 
Later, when writing the final teleplay, it is 
during this period of “listening” that one 
will “hear” his characters speak. . . . Then 
the author will not be found guilty of in- 
serting lines of his own, or inventing con- 
trived situations. 

A line that is inserted by the author is 
an intrusion. It has no place in the story. 
Dialogue should flow validly and freely 
from the character who is speaking. 


The beginner often goes overboard one 
way or the other—he either writes too 
much, or too little. When over-writing he 
often has some moral or theme he’s espe- 
cially interested in and he will allow his 
characters to step completely out of char- 
acter and deliver a speech. As a result the 
play becomes heavy with words, and is 
boring. A play with a good moral is much 
better than one without, but the moral 
must come through the story, be a part 
of it. 

The play that is underwritten is very 
often clear to the author; but to the person 
reading the script it seems shallow and 
thin. The television writer should remem- 
ber that his script is first accepted in word 
form, and the clearer he presents the char- 
acters in his story the better the viewer will 
understand them. The motives and actions 
and dialogue must be clearly stated, too, 
and not left up to the actor and director. 
Descriptions of sets and characters must be 
kept to a minimum .. . but some picture 
must be created. 

Writing is a craft, an art. And the tele- 
vision writer who masters the art of hint- 
ing, of suggesting, will go far. This is the 
secret of television writing. Play on the 
emotions and the imagination of the viewer; 


give him the highlights of the story, set his 
imagination to work and he will fill in the 
rest . . . and love doing it. 


Another common error found in the be- 
ginner’s script . . . the main character is 
not introduced soon enough. Nine times 
out of ten a story is about somebody want- 
ing something—love, freedom, security, 
happiness, revenge, a home, land, respect, 
etc. . . . We often hear it said, “Tell me 
what a man wants and I'll tell you what 
kind of a man he is.” This is true of our 
hero in the television play. Let us know 
what he wants. . . and, from him. Get him 
on as soon as possible. After all, it’s his 
story ... let him tell it. True we will learn 
some about him from the minor characters, 
but mostly we will learn from him. And 
whatever he wants—make it pressingly im- 
portant to him. Unless there is something 
vital at stake the story has no tension. 

The viewer should want him to get what 
he wants. Viewers like someone to pull 
for. 

The tyro often begins too early in the 
story. ... The story that is best suited for 
television is one that takes place in a short 
period of time. And when something of 
importance hinges on the shortness of time 
a certain “immediacy” is created that will 
enlist the viewer’s interest and hold him. 
That is, providing the situation is interest- 
ing, believable, and exciting, and a certain 
amount of empathy has been created be- 
tween the people in the play and the 
viewer. 

Camera directions . . .! Why the aver- 
age beginner wants to clutter up his manu- 
script with camera directions is hard to 
understand. He should concern himself 
with dramatic story-telling, and not try to 
take over the duties of the director. What 
editors are looking for are good basic story 
ideas with strong impact that lend them- 
selves to a teleplay that can be told quickly, 
and effectively . . . and hold the viewer's 
interest right up to the end of the play. To 
be true the television writer should know 
the medium for which he is writing. He 
should know what the camera can do and 
what it cannot do, but it is to him to tell 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Anthology Markets 


By Nancy Vogel 


HE NEWCOMER to television writing 

should concentrate on the anthology 
series. The producers of these buy from free- 
lance writers, and are generally willing to 
consider scripts or outlines from anyone— 
usually with the stipulation that these be 
submitted by agents. 

The many series filmed in Hollywood 
which have the same cast of characters 
week after week are relatively difficult to 
write for, for two reasons. First, an inti- 
mate knowledge of the show is a prere- 
quisite; the writer must be thoroughly fami- 
liar with the potentialities of each char- 
acter, must know how that character would 
react to various circumstances. He must 
keep all the characters consistent in their 
relationships with each other, and in their 
attitudes. Second, the writing of such pro- 
grams is often virtually monopolized by a 
small number of writers who have made 
it their business to know the characters, 
and who have learned what kind of plots 
the producers like. These writers are con- 
sistently capable of turning out such satis- 
factory scripts that the producers feel no 
need to bother with new, untried writers. 

The situation is different, however, in 
the case of the anthology shows. Each story 
is completely unrelated to other stories in 
the series; in most anthologies there are 
no continuing characters. Even in the few 
anthology series—such as THE LORETTA 
YOUNG sHOW—in which the leading char- 
acter is generally the same person, there 
is no plot connection between the stories, 
and the star appears in different character- 
izations. 

There are a few anthologies to which 
you may send scripts without the services 
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of an agent. These are THE U.S, STEEL 
HOUR, and THE MILLIONAIRE. Submission 
to the others should be made through 
agents. Writers only hurt their own cause, 
and are very unlikely to receive any en- 
couragement if they write or send material 
directly to story editors who have made it 
plain that they prefer to deal through 
agents. , 

If you have no agent who will handle 
your material, you can send your script to 
agent Harry Lewis, 9172 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood 46, Calif. He will read it; if 
he likes it, he'll keep it and try to sell it, 
or return it to you for revision. Include a 
stamped return envelope, and don’t try to 
engage him in correspondence about a script 
he does like—instead, get busy and write 
another one! 

The coming season looks good for the 
anthology programs, They are receiving re- 
newals (THE LORETTA YOUNG SHOW, THE 
MILLIONAIRE and THE U.S. STEEL HOUR 
are among others which will definitely be 
seen through next season) and new ones 
are being planned or “piloted.” The most 
interesting mew one already released is 
TARGET, which is produced by ZIV-TV, 
and in which Adolph Menjou acts as host. 
Another new name in the anthology field 
is NO WARNING; this, however, is a con- 
tinuation of PANIc under a changed title. 

Even in the anthology field, there are 
some producers who have built up a stable 
of satisfactory writers who are capable of 
handling all script needs. The following list 
of anthology shows includes those which 
are the best markets for the unknown new- 
comer. 











The 14 Best Anthology Markets 


ALCOA-GOODYEAR THEATRE, NBC-TV. 
Half hour, film. This series stars alter- 
nately David Niven, Jack Lemmon, Robert 
Ryan, and Jane Powell, all of whom are 
top stars, for whom strong leading roles 
should be written. Adventure and drama 
stories are wanted. Good, well-worked-out 
plots are essential. Producer, Vinvent M. 
Fennelly, Four Star Films, Desilu-Culver 
City, 9336 W. Washington, Culver City, 
Calif. 

ALFRED HITCHCOCK PRESENTS, CBS-TV. 
Half hour, film. There should be mystery 
and suspense woven into scripts submitted 
to this market, and the usual Hitchcock 
twist at the end—a turn in the plot, or a 
surprise of some kind—is almost a must. 
Scripts will be considered only if they are 
brought in by agents. Story editor, Bill 
Lawrence, Revue Productions, 4024 Rad- 
ford, Studio City, Calif. 

cLtimax, CBS-TV. One hour, live. This 
show can have two or more strong leading 
roles, and the emphasis is frequently on 
crime and mystery. It is a big-budget show, 
usually produced with the help of expen- 
sive talent. Excellent characterization is an 
essential, and only the best writing can 
succeed at this market. Scripts should be 
submitted through agents. Alternate pro- 
ducers, Edgar Peterson and Eva Wolas, 
CBS-TV, Beverly and Fairfax, Hollywood, 
Calif. 

G. E. THEATRE, CBS-TV. Half hour, film. 
For this show, almost anything is used, 
provided it doesn’t have a downbeat end- 
ing; adventures, mystery, Westerns, comedy, 
drama. The producer is looking for ma- 
terial which is unusual and off the beaten 
path, although this doesn’t mean he wants 
any type of fantasy. Scripts should be sub- 
mitted through agents only. Story Editor, 
William Lawrence, Revue Productions, 
4024 Radford, Studio City, Calif. 

JANE WYMAN THEATRE, half hour, film. 
Jane Wyman is sometimes the star, some- 
times the hostess of this series. There should 
be one strong leading role for a star. Hu- 
man interest, good characterization and an 
appealing plot are important. Scripts will 
not be considered unless they are brought 


in by agents. Producer, Jane Wyman, 
Republic Studios, 4024 Radford, Studio 
City, Calif. 

THE LORETTA YOUNG sHOW, NBC-TV. 
Half hour, film. Diversified stories, with 
strong themes, are wanted currently. Miss 
Young sometimes stars in these, and some- 
times acts as hostess. Scripts for this pro- 
gram should appeal strongly to women, 
and there should be one principal leading 
role, Producer, John London, Lewislor Pro- 
ductions, Goldwyn Studioes, 1041 N. For- 
mosa, Hollywood 46, Calif. 

THE MILLIONAIRE, CBS-TV. Half hour, 
film. This is another series to which you 
may submit material without the help of 
an agent. However, the story editor will 
look only at very brief outlines (from a 
few paragraphs to a page or two in length). 
The briefer the outline, the better your 
chance of having it considered quickly and 
sympathetically. If he likes it, he will ask 
you for a more detailed outline and possi- 
bly a complete script. Anything over two 
pages in length should come in from agents. 
This series deals with the giving, by an 
anonymous donor, of a million dollars to 
one of the characters, and the complica- 
tions or plot developments that results. Be- 
fore mailing in your outline, send for a re- 
lease form, and return it, signed, with your 
material. Story Editor, Milton Merlin, Re- 
public Studios, 4024 Radford, Studio City, 
Calif. 

NO WARNING, NBC-TV. Half hour, film. 
This is the old PANic, to be filmed in the 
future under this new name. Stories for 
this series must get off to a quick, highly 
dramatic start that captures the viewers’ 
interest immediately. Excitement, suspense, 
and a feeling of menace are important. 
Scripts will not be considered unless they 
are brought in by agents. Producer, Al 
Simon, McCadden Productions, General 
Service Studios, 1040 N. Las Palmas, Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

PLAYHOUSE 90, CBS-TV. An hour and 
a half, live. This is one of Hollywood’s 
most ambitious productions, with a rela- 
tively big budget, and generally with a 
cast of top stars. It takes a lot of story 
to fill this time length; don’t try to pad 
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what should be a one-act play so that it 
takes up an extra half hour. There should 
be several strong leading roles that will at- 
tract name stars. Stories should be drama, 
human interest, suspense; characterization 
must be excellent. Plays will not be con- 
sidered unless they come in through agents. 
PLAYHOUSE 90 is a production of CBS-TV, 
Beverly and Fairfax, Hollywood, Calif. 

SCHLITZ PLAYHOUSE, CBS-TV. Half 
hour, film. The principal requirement for 
this series is good, solid drama—not many 
mysteries or comedies. A suspenseful ele- 
ment in plots is good here, and occasion- 
ally they use a Western. Characterization 
should be good, and there should be at 
least one role that will attract a star. 
Scripts must come in through agents. Story 
editor, William Lawrence, Revue Produc- 
tions, 4024 Radford, Studio City, Calif. 

STUDIO ONE IN HOLLYwoop, CBS-TV. 
One hour, live. This is a highly dramatic 
series which presents well-known actors and 
actresses in absorbing roles. Scripts must be 
very well written, with good plots and 
characterization, The interesting inter-rela- 
tionships of characters is important. Un- 
usual types of plots are popular here. All 
scripts must be submitted through agents. 
Story Editor, stuDIO ONE IN HOLLYWOOD; 
CBS-TV, Beverly and Fairfax, Hollywood, 
Calif. 

suspicion, NBC-TV. One hour, film. 
Plots for this show should deal with mys- 
tery and intrigue; there should be an un- 
usual twist or surprise at the end. Logical 
motivation and good characterization are 
vital. Even though this is an hour show, 
try not to have more characters or sets than 
are absolutely necessary. Story Editor, Wil- 
liam Lawrence, Revue Productions, 4024 
Radford, Studio City, Calif. 

TARGET, half hour, film. This is a new 
anthology series which presents an interest- 
ing premise. It uses “impact” stories, in 
which someone is a target. He may be his 
own target, that of an enemy, or of the 
police. Stories should have suspense and 
drama. Adolph Menjou is the host of this 
new show. Story ideas and scripts will be 
considered only if they come in through 
accredited agents. TARGET is produced by 
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ZIV-TV, 7324 Santa Monica Blvd., Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

THE U.S. STEEL HOUR, CBS-TV. One 
hour, live. This is another of the antholo- 
gies to which you may submit material 
without the help of an agent. Send for a 
release form first, of course. Stories for this 
program often deal with Americana; the 
stories of little people, in small, typical 
American towns. Strong drama and sus- 
pense can be built into stories of this type, 
and are an asset here. Story Editor, Gerry 
Morrison, U.S. STEEL HOUR, Batton, Bar- 
ton, Durstine, and Osborne, 1680 Vine St., 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Having beught the RKO studios in 
Culver City and Hollywood, Desilu is con- 
tinuing its rapid expansion. A record num- 
ber of new pilot films have been and are be- 
ing shot. Some of ‘these are CAREER GIRL, 
starring Ann Sothern; three series starring 
Rory Calhoun, Marie Wilson, and Joan Blon- 
dell; and BANDWAGON, which will be a 
musical Western set in 1880. BANDWAGON 
concerns a traveling troupe of entertainers. 
Arthur Phillips wrote the teleplay, which 
was based on an original idea by Desi 
Arnaz. 

In the blueprint stage is one of TV’s 
most ambitious projects so far—bESILU 
PLAYHOUSE, which will be a series of hour- 
long films. The initial group of 37 films 
will entail almost eight million dollars. The 
show will emphasize story and dramatic 
value. 

A new book which should be a great 
value to beginning writers is “Television 
and Radio Writing,” by Stanley Field, pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Company at 
$6.75. This covers the whole field with de- 
tail and accuracy. Besides advice on how 
to write plays, and actual scripts of success- 
ful plays of the various lengths and types 
mentioned, the writing of commercials, con- 
tinuity, documentaries, etc., is covered. 
Also, besides the practical advice contained 
in this book, there is a lot of the encour- 
agement that almost every writer needs at 
least occasionally during his career to keep 
at it, to have the courage not to give up. 

Warner Brothers’ new million-dollar TV 
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center, a structure with 130 offices, 26 film 
editing rooms, and four projection rooms, 
has opened, and seven pilot films are about 
to be made. There are Westerns, two are 
crime stories, one is a comedy, and one a 
horror show. The crime stories are PUBLIC 
ENEMY, written by Howard Browne, and 
G-MEN, by Mildred and Gordon Gordon. 
The horror show is HOUSE OF WAX, being 
written by Nelson Gidding. 

It was reported at a meeting of Writers’ 
Guild of America, West, that television 
writers are now getting rerun payments 
which amount to about $750,000 a year. 
The amount, due to the increasing use of 
rerun films and a new pact between writers 
and producers, has been increasing rapidly. 


Ray Milland, who had been planning a 
series, NO HOLDS BARRED, to deal with the 
controversial subjects other programs would 
not touch, has abandoned the idea. He 
says he couldn’t find enough stories about 
such topics to make more than five good 
shows; certainly not enough to sustain a 
series. Instead, he will do another series 
for Revue in the near future. 


In an attempt to make New York more 
important as a TV center, and to make 
up for the losses it has sustained in the past 
with the exodus of important shows and 
many actors to Hollywood, CBS-TV in 
New York will begin a new 90-minute 
dramatic series, EVERGREEN, in October. 


The new series, NEW YORK CONFIDENTIAL, 
employed a total of 26 writers to work on 
the first 39 episodes. They were Donald 
S. Sanford, Louis Stevens, John K. Butler, 
Robert Tallman, Jerry Sackheim, Stanley 
Silverman, Jack Bennett, Don Johnson, 
Martin Mooney, Kenneth Enochs, Roy 
Napier, Albert Aley, Nat Tanchuck, Joel 
Murcott, Barry Trivers, David Chandler, 
Don Martin, Virginia Cooke, Elwood UIl- 
man, Welton Schiller, Jack Laird, Erna 
Lazarus, Peter Milnes, Colin MacKenzie, 
Mary McCall, and Paul Franklin. 


From 60 to 120 new pilot films are ex- 
pected to be offered for sale for the new 
season. Situation comedies and mystery- 
detectives lead the list, with about 40 in 
presentation form already. There should 


be over 30 new Westerns offered, and the 
rest will be dramas, with a smaller number 
of spectaculars, adventure-drama, quiz or 
panel shows, and musical variety shows be- 
ing offered. A new trend by producers is 
to film two pilot films, rather than just one, 
for showing to advertising agencies. 

Revue, already the busiest producer of 
television films in Hollywood, is busily plan- 
ning more. Four or more Western pilots 
will soon be filmed, and two situation 
comedies, an anthology and a romantic ad- 
venture series are being considered. Two 
pilots finished and ready for sale are GETA- 
WAY CAR, and NIGHT PROWL. The latter is 
a musical-mystery in which Dennis O’Keefe 
stars. 

Screen Gems will produce a new series 
with the co-operation of the National Coun- 
ter-Intelligence Corps. Writers will be as- 
signed to turn out scripts based on the or- 
ganization’s files. 

Here are some shows being read in the 
East by CBS-TV: 


STUDIO ONE IN HOLLYWOOD uses adapta- 
tions of novels, plays, and short stories, and 
also considers quality original material. Any 
non-controversial story of high quality 
which lends itself to dramatization in half 
a dozen sets is possible. Stories range from 
warmly emotional drama through comedy, 
romance, melodrama, and dramatized 
documentaries. No costume plays. wEsT- 
INGHOUSE SUMMER THEATRE has the same 
requirements. 


CLIMAX is a star-quality live anthology 
program using a wide variety of originals 
and adaptations of published or produced 
modern material including biographies and 
fictionalized subjects of current impor- 
tance. No costume plays. Looking for dra- 
mas and melodramas of quality based on 
character with a measure of suspense and 
with a sock climax. 

PLAYHOUSE 90 is a major, weekly ninety- 
minute drama program using important 
books, plays and original scripts, with extra 
“showmanship” values. Top quality and 
prices. Strong drama, comedy, documen- 
tary drama, and some musicals. 


(Continued on page 66) 
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New York Market Letter 


by Pauline Bloom 


I SPITE OF THE general business reces- 
sion, the low-priced paper-backs have 
been booming. The months of January 
through March of 1958 show a sales in- 
crease of 20% over 1957. 

New American Library of World Litera- 
ture, Inc., at 500 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 22, is this year celebrating its 
tenth anniversary. It has published more 
than 1000 titles. 35 fiction titles have sold 
more than one million copies each. In the 
million and over class are writers like Nor- 
man Mailer, J. D. Salinger, James T. Far- 
rell, Herman Wouk, William Faulkner, 
James M. Cain, George Orwell, Irwin 
Shaw, Mac Hyman, D. H. Lawrence, and 
—yes, Mickey Spillane. James Jones’ 
“From Here to Eternity” has sold more 
than two and a half million copies. 

But the record is held by Erskine Cald- 
well, who has two books which have al- 
ready sold more than two and a half mil- 
lion copies, four books with sales of from 
three to five million copies, and “God’s 
Little Acre,” which at the moment is the 
best selling novel on record with sales of 
more than seven million copies. 

Of course, there’s a powerful new con- 
tender for the championship, “Peyton 
Place,” by Grace Metalious (Dell paper- 
back, Messner hard-cover publication), 
with a combined sale of close to seven mil- 
lion copies, and still going strong. How- 
ever, “God’s Little Acre” is soon to be re- 
leased as a movie, and the resulting tie-in 
promotions are apt to zoom the book sales 
further into the stratosphere. It’s pretty 
certain that no one can even approach 
Caldwell in total sales. His 25 Signet 
books have sold close to 39 million copies. 
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New American Library publishes about 
100 books a year of which about 60% are 
reprints of successful hard-cover titles. The 
remaining 40% are original titles. The 
SIGNET imprint is for fiction, and SIGNET 
KEY for informative non-fiction. The 
MENTOR imprint is for classics and serious 
non-fiction (philosophy, religion, social 
sciences, etc.). - 

Admittedly, many of the original pub- 
lications are of books by authors with 
whom the publishers have had some prior 
relationships. That is, a good deal of the 
time books are discussed with and com- 
missioned to writers of proven ability. How- 
ever, this does not exclude others who can 
compete with professional writers. Send in 
a full query, preferably in the form of a 
letter, and it will receive more prompt 
and careful attention than a complete un- 
solicited manuscript. 

Mr. Truman Talley, editor, is a kind, 
thoughtful person, but he warned that 
there just isn’t enough time to give each 
book manuscript (unsolicited) a complete 
reading. A letter outlining the book is 
more practical for both the author and the 
publisher. 

If they take your book you will receive 
a royalty of lc up to 150,000, and one and 
a half cents thereafter. 

NEW WORLD WRITING, now in its twelfth 
issue, is a semi-annual literary magazine in 
book form, which uses all kinds of material 
of true literary value, fiction, articles, essays, 
poetry. This magazine is open for material, 
but must be of high literary calibre. 

Address it to Mrs. Arabel J. Porter, New 
World Writing, 500 Madison Ave., New 
York City 22. 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons has been doing re- 
markably well under the able direction of 
Walter J. Minton, who has been the presi- 
dent of the company since the death of his 
father, Melville Minton, in 1955. This year 
Putnam’s is publishing the controversial 
novel, Ltotira, by Vladimir Nabakov, and 
a big novel, by Han Suyin, THE MOUNTAIN 
Is YOUNG, for which Paramount Pictures 
reportedly paid half a million dollars. 

Mr. Howard Cady, vice president and 
editor-in-chief has a strong instinct for books 
that will please many people. He is partial 
to good solid Americana, to light, subtle 
humor, to distinguished biography, or to 
well authenticated readable books which 
convey important information of help to 
the general reader. 

A good example of this last category is 
Herbert Bailey’s new book, “A Matter of 
Life and Death,” dealing with aspects of 
cancer treatment which have aroused con- 
siderable opposition in some quarters. After 
careful investigation Putnam’s published 
this title in the belief that it may turn out 
to be one of the most important books of 
our time. If you have any reason to be in- 
terested in cancer, get this book. 

Of course, good novels are always care- 
fully considered. Your best bet here is a full 
query. Send in a detailed synopsis and a few 
completed chapters. 

Marie Wilkerson, formerly assistant to 
the President, is now managing editor. The 
other editors are Lois Cole and Elliott 
Shryver. 

Han Suyrn’s forthcoming book, “The 
Mountain Is Young,” has been sold to Para- 
mount for a reported half million dollars. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons is at 210 Madison 
Avenue, New York City 16. 

A. S. Barnes & Co. has become affiliated 
with Thomas Yoseloff, Inc. (and Beech- 
hurst Press), and has moved to the Yoseloff 
address, 11 East 36th Street, New York 
City 16. Mr. Yoseloff will be Chairman of 
of the Barnes Board of Directors, and Mr. 
John Lowell Pratt will continue as Presi- 
dent. 

Barnes is the world’s largest publisher of 
sports books of all kinds, so if you have any 
ideas along these lines, addess them to the 


editor, Donald Schiffer. Pictorial books 
have considerable interest here, as well as 
biographies, history, reminiscences, and in 
general any book which would have a wide 
audience. 

Books for teenagers are published here, 
but not for younger children, 


Thomas Yoseloff, Inc. and Beechhurst 
Press, at the same address, publish art 
books, American history, anthologies, biog- 
raphies and some fiction. However, what- 
ever the category, the work must be written 
with authority and distinction. The stand- 
ards are very high here. 

Instead of submitting a completed manu- 
script, you would do better to send in a de- 
tailed outline and sample chapters. The 
editor is Charles Dwoskin. 


Ace Books, Inc., a division of A.A. Wyn, 
Inc., 23 West 47th Street, New York City 
36, is in the market for paper-back books. 
It puts out five or six books a month, which 
may include three double books, that is 
books containing two novels, in one bind- 
ing, back to back. 

The single novel books should run from 
60,000 to 80,000 words, those intended for 
the double volumes from 45,000 to 55,000 
words. Westerns, mysteries, and science fic- 
tion are wanted, The westerns and mys- 
teries must have fast, exciting action and 
preferably an American locale. For mys- 
teries, the contemporary scene is preferred. 
The emphasis here is on the story action. 
The main character should solve the mystery 
through movement and adventure rather 
than through intellectual deduction. 

Modern novels too are a good bet. They 
should be slanted toward men readers—ac- 
tion, adventure, war, historical and regional 
books. Non-fiction war books about World 
War II are a good possibility too. Juvenile 
delinquency has been rather thoroughly 
covered by this time, but if you have a fresh 
slant on this subject, this is the place to try. 

Donald A. Wollheim, the editor, is glad 
to work with new writers if they can pro- 
duce what he wants. Send in finished books 
if you have them, or detailed synopses and 
several chapters. But no letters of inquiry 
here, please. “I can’t always judge from a 
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letter,’ Mr. Wollheim says, “whether a 
writer is able to produce a _publishable 
book.” 

The royalty is 1c a copy for the first 150,- 
000, and 1%c after that. Advances range 
from $1000 to $1500. 


AMERICAN WEEKLY, 63 Vesey Street, New 
York City, N.Y., is emphasizing short items, 
which means more sales opportunities for 
you. They want what they call “twisters” — 
stories from 600 to 800 words, with a strong 
surprise element—the kind of thing which 
will elicit from the reader a “Gee Whiz!” 
or “I'll be darned” reaction. They may deal 
with people, places or events—preferably 
people, and if you deal with a situation re- 
cently in the news, so much the better. 

A good example is a recent item, “How 
Much Can the Human Brain Stand?” which 
tells about a boy who had been shot through 
the brain and not only survived but re- 
mained healthy and normal. “Ocean Liner 
All to Themselves” is about a Bronx couple, 
who on their return from a European trip 
found themselves the only two passengers 
with a crew of eight or nine hundred. Be- 
cause of a strike the other passengers had 
been turned away, but the strike was settled 
just before the sailing and there wasn’t time 
to notify the other passengers. Through for- 
tuitous circumstances they happened to be 
around to board the ship in the nick of 
time. 

There is also need for profiles of 750 to 
1000 words on or by women in interesting 
or unusual occupations or circumstances. 
These may deal with business, the home or 
any other situations of interest to women 
readers. If there is an inspirational element, 
so much the better. Don’t try to cover too 
large an area in these. Focus on one sharply 
angled facet, and then build up that theme 
with anecdotes. 

The editors call these short items “pert 
pagers” and pay $200 to $300 for them. 

The editor is Ernest Heyn, the associate 
editors, Charles Renshaw and Charles Rob- 
bins. 


EAST MAGAZINE, 115 Christopher Street, 
New York City 14, has been taken over by 
The Record Hunter, Inc., a firm which 
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deals in records and related items. The edi- 
torial staff will remain the same, headed by 
Howard Bennett. The magazines will be 
distrubuted free of charge to Record Hunter 
customers. From now on it will be a bi- 
weekly. 

It will contain criticism of art, music, 
drama, and other arts (largely staff writ- 
ten), and other similar material, much of 
it assigned to writers who are experts in 
their fields. This is a limited market, but it 
does use features on well-known personali- 
ties in the music or entertainment world, 
running from 500 to 1000 words. This is a 
small-budget operation. 





At Macfadden’s, 105 East 42nd Street, 
New York City 17, TRUE sToRy continues 
to be a good steady market for confessions. 
Each issue contains about nine stories and 
two articles, 

The stories may run anywhere from 
1500 to 20,000 words. The theme should 
grow naturally out of the story. Right now 
there is a special need for stories about 
young married’s and teens. Unless you have 
something fresh and new to say about teen 
gangs, stay away from this subject because 
so much has already been done on it. 

Most of the articles are assigned. If you 
have good article ideas, query. But your 
best bet is with the stories. 

Shorts-shorts of 1500 words bring $100; 
4000-word stories $150 to $200; 5000 to 
7000 words, $250 to $300; 8000 to 9500, 
$400; 11,000 to 14,000, $500. 
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No poetry or verse. 

Address your manuscripts to Nina Sittler 
Dorrance, editor, or Ann Finlayson, associ- 
ate editor. 


Here’s another good confession market— 
Ace Publications, Inc., 23 West 47th Street, 
New York City 36. Ace puts out four con- 
fession magazines, SECRETS, REVEALING RO- 
MANCES, CONFIDENTIAL CONFESSIONS, and 
DARING ROMANCES, and therefore always 
needs lots of material. 

These magazines use all kinds of confes- 
sions—teenage, marriage problems, the 
mother story, the family story, the expose 
story. It must have a sense of reality, an 
interesting story line and strong emotional 
appeal. With the exception of incest, there 
are no taboos, provided the subjects are 
handled with good taste. Try to get a 
sense of reader identification. The most suc- 
cessful confession stories are those which 
“hit home.” Lengths range in short-shorts 
up to 3500 words, in short ccories up to 
6500 words, in novelettes up to 10,000 
words. 

For each of these magazines there is also 
need for articles up to 1000 words, on 
marriage, courtship, personality, child care, 
homemaking or related subjects. These must 
give practical, helpful, down-to-earth ad- 
vice which the reader may apply to her 
own problems, and they should be written 
with a me-to-you directness. Articles on 
timely social problems, such as teenage con- 
ditions, are also used. Top length for arti- 
cles is 1200 words. 

Mrs. Rose Wyn has been editor of this 
group of magazines for more than twenty 
years. She knows what she wants and is 
ready to work with both established and 
new writers. She promises prompt reports, 
straightforward criticism, and help with 
revisions whenever it is possible to save a 
story. 

If your material appears in SECRET or RE- 
VEALING ROMANCES, you will receive 3c a 
word and up. For CONFIDENTIAL CONFES- 
SIONS and DARING ROMANCES payment is 
up to 3c. Address your story or article 
to Mrs. Wyn, and let her decide where she 
wants to use it. The executive editor is 
Shirley Brownrigg. 
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Jack Stewart has left the editorial staff 
of THIS WEEK, and has joined the NEW 
YORK TIMES SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 


Rex Stout was elected President of Mys- 
tery Writers of America, Herbert Brean 
Vice President, and Dorothy Gardiner 
Secretary. 


At Harcourt Brace, John H. McCallum 
has been elected executive vice president 
and treasurer, and George L. White was 
appointed head of the trade department. 
This firm has moved to its new offices at 
750 Third Avenue, New York City 17. 


Dell Publishing Company has moved to 
the same address, 750 Third Avenue, New 
York City 17. This impressive new build- 
ing may be the nucleus of a new publishing 
center. 


Henry Z. Walck, Inc., has moved to 101 
Fifth Avenue, New York City 11. 


Doris Duenewald is the new children’s 
book editor at Grosset & Dunlap. 


Warner Brothers has bought movie 
rights to Charles Mergendahl’s “The Bram- 
ble Bush” for $125,000 plus additional pay- 
ments based on book sales. And Columbia 
pictures has paid more than $150,000 for 
“The Time of the Dragon” by Alice Ekert- 
Rotholz, which is going to be a Literary 
Guild selection for July. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Writing For Hollywood 
Backwards 


by Edgar Jean Bracco 


How to turn a movie screenplay into a novel 


‘4 GREAT BOOK becomes a great motion 
A picture.” 

Aside from the occasional misapplication 
of the word great in the ads, the statement 
is accurate. The sequence is almost always 
book-into-movie. 

But what of the reverse? What would you 
think if you saw “movie-into-book,” if you 
heard of a writer who takes a screenplay 
and, putting the cart before the book, turns 
it into a novel? 

This is exactly what I’ve been doing. I 
recently finished the second of these inverted 
assignments. 

Batjac Productions, John Wayne’s pro- 
ducing company, were filming an original 
screenplay. They thought that novelizing the 
script, and having book and picture released 
simultaneously, would have good promo- 
tional value. 

A book editor heard about this, and hav- 
ing recently seen a book of mine, thought 
I might write the sort of job his firm could 
sell and the producer wanted. He called 
my agent, who called me, and the editor 
and I had a caucus. 
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I was to get a flat fee—no royalties. I 
was not to get author credit. The book was 
to come out as having been written by the 
screenwriter. I signed an agreement acced- 
ing to both conditions. 

Book and motion picture were both re- 
leased in September of 1955. 

In the fall of 1957 the same editor asked 
me to do another, this one a World War II 
story of the Air Force in China. It is to 
be called “China Doll”—also produced by 
Batjac, directed by Frank Borzage and star- 
ring Victor Mature and the Chinese actress 
Lili Hua. Release of book and picture is 
expected in early summer of 1958. 

This time, however, things were different. 
I am to get credit as novelizer. The flat fee 
arrangement remained, except that it was 
raised. But I signed a waiver of any claims 
on royalties. 

Is there a future to this sort of writing? 
Will other movie producers and other book 
publishers want more joint releases like this? 
Have we here the seed of a natural promo- 
tion for every future big-time original movie? 
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If it has, my experiences of turning movie 
into book may interest you. 

What happens in such a job? First, I 
think the adaptor has to take a portion of 
his writing mind and shut it up in a dark 
closet. This is the part that spontaneously 
combusts characters and action for his own 
originals. I was presented with a set of 
characters already built. Their actions were 
laid down for me in the story line of the 
screenplay. 

“Easy!” I can hear you say from here. 
“All you had to do was pad.” 

True, part of the work was done. There 
were none of the birth pangs that go with 
an original. I didn’t have to bear all the 
characters in one monstrous accouchement. 
Neither did I have the work of fitting them 
into a story. 

But I had to translate the entire thing 
from one medium to another—from the 
strictly visual to the written form. You’d 
be surprised how much you learn doing this 
assignment; how movie scenes really are 
visual only and how they need changing to 
be novelized. I learned a lot about visual 
writing and believe I can now do better 
in TV and movie originals. 














I read the screenplay from cover to cover 
four times. This was to soak in every de- 
tail, to get to know the characters, and print 
the action firmly on my memory. 

When I had it to the point where I could 
open the screenplay anywhere and recite 
the action backwards, I was ready to think 
creatively. The first question here was: 
how do I make these people live? On the 
screen, Victor Mature’s acting brings out 
his character. In the book this must be done 
by narration as well as dialogue. The very 
same applies to the other major characters 
and to the minor ones in lesser degree. 

I began by giving each one a history. 
From birth onward each character had a 
chronological record of happenings, influ- 
ences, likes, tendencies, dislikes, so that 
when I brought him to the point where he 
went -into the story, I knew him as I know 
a good friend. By having had things happen 
to each character, I was able to give him 
reaction. By having given him character 
nuances, I knew how he would act. He 
didn’t speak a line or perform an action 
simply because the story line called for it. 
This gave him that must of all fiction— 
reader-identification, in that the reader 
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could see himself reacting the same way to 
the same situation, because the character 
was honest. 

Next came the work of tackling the story 
line. Certain scenes had to be shifted to 
heighten the dramatic effect, and others 
added. In one case I had to have one per- 
sonage, a missionary, travel] to the base to 
which the main character’s crew had moved. 
What reason could I give to take a priest 
away from his busy mission and send him 
to an advance base? 

The story suggested the answer. He an 
the main character are good friends. When 
the latter’s child is born and he takes it and 
her mother with him to the advance base, 
the priest asks to go along to baptize the 
baby. Thus he is on the scene when he is 
needed later in the story. And he gets there 
in believable fashion instead of being dumped 
where he is wanted in a move that smells 
from here to the border of contrivance. 

In this way I had my basic materials— 
characters I knew well so that I could make 
them act logically and credibly, and a story 
that flowed smoothly. 

There was only one thing left—apply the 
seat of the pants to the seat of the chair 
and write. This process began after the 
usual dry runs—sharpen the pencils, blow 
a speck of dust from the desk, check the 
maps of Asia and China to make sure they 
were handy, loosen a shoelace so the con- 
stricted blood wouldn’t hamper the brain, 
resharpen one pencil, holler at the dog whose 
snoring in the next room was seriously up- 
setting the mechanism of creation, snarl at 
the wife who had the monstrous crust to 
ask when I wanted to eat, check the paper 
supply, sharpen another pencil. 

Finally the procrastinatory crutches fell 
away one by one. There was nothing left 
to do. All was in order. I was forced by 
sheer efficiency to start writing and I 
dove in. 

Since a screenplay is a series of flash shots, 
each a scene in itself, the problem in this 
sort of work is writing what only the camera 
shows. Here, for instance, is part of the 
screenplay sequence in which a beggar of- 
fers to sell his daughter to the main char- 
acter who is drunk. 
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Scene 62 EXTERIOR SADIE’S PLACE NIGHT. 
Cliff’s point of view. Surge of beggars. 
He tosses handful of money, then starts 
to move away. 

63 ANOTHER ANGLE featuring old beggar 
eyeing likely prospect. Bows to Cliff. 
Begins appeal. 

OLD MAN let’s out stream of Chinese. 
cLIFF—Hey, not so fast. What’s very 
pretty? 

OLD MAN—Girl. You like? 


The scene continues for several more exchanges. 

Then: 

Scene 64 ciirF’s p.o.v. He watches as old man 
calls his daughter from behind a line 
of garbage cans. 

65 CLOSER ANGLE—He leads her to Cliff. 
66 oLp MAN (Benign smile.) You buy? 
Okay? 
CLIFF—Okay. 
He holds out handful of bills. The old 
man takes them eagerly. 
OLD MAN—Girl yours now. 

While the sequence results in a smoothly- 
running film, each scene is an entity that 
stands alone. In adapting to a novel, these 
must be run together so that the connecting 
edges don’t show. I wrote the beggar se- 
quence, for instance, in the novel as fol- 
lows: 

Cliff paused and peered down at him, 
“Not so fast, my good man, not so fast. 

Talk nice and slow and I’ll met your 

message—get your message. Now, hit me 

again.” 

The stream came out, slower and more 
clearly. The small portion of Cliff's mind 
that remained sober did the translation. 
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“You have American money,” the old 
man said. “I have beautiful daughter. 
Name Shu-Jen. Good worker. Young. 
You buy. Not cost too much.” 

This seemed, for some reason he was 
too drunk to understand, like an excellent 
idea. He was not at all sure what the old 
man was peddling. He understood the 
single words, but together they made no 
sense. Still, there was something nice 
about this courteous old skinny man who 
stood with the rain running out of his 
beard. 

“You buy?” the old beggar quavered. 

“Why certainly, my ancient friend. It 
is an honor to do business with a gentle- 
man of culture.” He dug into his pocket 
and held out a handful of bills. The 
number of them all seemed alike and his 
eyes could not distinguish the denomina- 
tion. He tried hard but they all ran to- 
gether. 

Putting his hand on the bony shoulder 
to steady himself, he passed all of the bills 
across. “Sir, it is my pleasure to transact 
business with a gentleman of culture.” 
He bowed low, catching himself just be- 
fore he pitched over on his face. 

From a house came the tinkle of a 
mandolin. He had a thought that he had 
entered into a financial undertaking with 
an old gentleman but its details escaped 
him. 

He walked on, a big man, a respon- 
sible man, drunk as a bee on a fermented 


peach, the tears running down his face, 

hating himself, and not caring. 

In this particular screenplay there were 
four hundred and thirty separate scenes. 
Had I tried to prosify each one I would 
have had a hopeless jumble resembling a 
crew of marionettes jerking down a street. 

I used the scenes as an outline, compress- 
ing some to only a few words, enlarging 
others, using still others as bridges, drop- 
ping some altogether. In this way I was 
as much an editor as a re-write man. 

The screenplay was my outline. This 
brought the whole thing into line with my 
precious novel writing experience. So I 
took the screenplay, called it an outline, 
used it as such, and went ahead to write 
a novel that in technique was no different 
from any of my other novels. 

The results? 

The book’s artistic merits are for others 
to debate. It may not be “War and Peace,” 
but then, few things are. But on the tech- 
nique I can comment. I believe the book 
reads smoothly. The characters are human, 
the situations credible. 

If I’m right, the book may succeed and 
you may one day receive an assignment 
like mine. 

Here are seven companies interested in 
Mr. Bracco’s proposal: 

Random House, Inc., 457 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. 

Alfred A. Knoph, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. 

The New American Library of World 
Literature, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison Ave., 
New York 16. 

Gold Medal Books, Fawcett Publications, 
Inc., 67 West 44th Street, New York 18. 

George Moskov Productions, 305 South 
Wetherly Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Frederick Brisson, 270 North Canon Drive, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

The five publishers listed all expressed 
that the story be able to stand on its own 
merits as to quality and salability. The most 
feasible outlet is through pocket book edi- 
tions if the movie and book are to be re- 
leased simultaneously. 
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N. Y. Mkt. Letter—cont’a from page 37 

Miss May Massee is celebrating her 
twenty-fifth anniversary as juvenile editor 
at Viking. During this time Viking has 
published juvenile books which have won 
8 Newbery Medals, 4 Caldecott Medals, 
and many other distinctions. In 1950 Miss 
Massee won the Constance Lindsay Skin- 
ner Award given annually by the Women’s 
National Book Association, to “a woman 
in the book world in recognition of out: 
standing work in her field.” 


From June 18 to July 29, Radcliffe will 
offer its eleventh course in Publishing Pro- 
cedures, which will train students in the 
techniques of publishing. There will be 
lectures, projects and field trips. More than 
50 of the country’s leading publishing ex- 
ecutives will be on the teaching staff, to 
prepare the enrollees for careers in publish- 
ing. For more detailed information write 
to The Publishing Procedures Course, Rad- 
cliffe College, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Helen R. Sattley, director of School Li- 
brary Services for the New York City 
Board of Education, has received the Child 
Study Association Children’s Book Award 
for the book, “Shadow, Across the Cam- 
pus,” published by Dodd Mead, a junior 
novel dealing with discriminatory practices 
in a college sorority. This award is given 
for the book “which deals realistically with 
some of the problems young people face 
growing up in the world today.” 


John Wain, one of England’s “angry 
young men,” has won the Somerset Mau- 
gham Award of about $1,250 for his novel, 
“The Contenders.” 


The Newbery Medal for the most dis- 


tinguished book for children published in ~ 


1957 was awarded to Harold Keith for his 
teen-age book, “Rifles for Watie,” pub- 
lished by Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
The Caldecott Medal for the most dis- 
tinguished picture book for children was 
given to Robert McCloskey for his book, 
“Time of Wonder,” which was published 
by the Viking Press. Mr. McCloskey also 
won the Caldecott Award in 1941 for his 
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“Make Way for Ducklings,” and is the 
only person to receive two Caldecott 
Medals. 


INFINITY SCIENCE FICTION MAGAZINE has 
given awards to four books: “First On 
Mars,” by Rex Gordon, published by Ace 
Books, as the best science fiction novel; 
“The Third Level,” by Jack Finney, pub- 
lished by Rinehart, short stories; “Rockets, 
Missiles, and Space Travel,” by Willy Ley, 
published by Viking, as the best science 
book of interest to science fiction readers; 
and “Sometime Never,” by William Gold- 
ing, John Wyndham, and Mervyn Peake, 
published by Ballantine Books, as novelettes. 

The April column mentioned that Mr. 
Douglas Baker was associate publisher of 
FILM A/v NEWS. This was incorrect infor- 
mation. 





Are You Ready—Coni’d from page 27 

11. False. A fire in a fireplace in a TV 
set would be created simply by using 
butane tanks and suitable piping. In fact, 
a great variety of impressive fires, smokes, 
steams, and similar effects can be created 
under completely controlable conditions in 
the modern studio, even though some books 
on “how to write for TV” still warn the 
writer away from such scenes on the idea 
that these are difficult to present. 

12. False. A dissolve is a visual effect 
in which one picture is seen to fade out as 
another picture fades in. (If this process 
is stopped part-way through, the dissolve 
becomes a super as discussed in question 
8). A fade is an audio effect in which the 
sound—the roar of a train, the siren of a 
police car, etc.—is made to increase or de- 
crease as desired. 

13. False. A slide is just one method of 
presenting graphic material. If you need 
to present a date, an address, or similar in- 
formation, your script should indicate it 
simply by stating: 

TITLE 


Tuesday, April 7, 1931 


In the actual production this could be 
prepared as a regular slide, or a flip card, 
a film clip, or by other techniques. But 
it is up to the production staff, not the 
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writer, to decide which is the best method 
of presenting such material. 

14. True. And, a montage is quite ef- 
fective if used properly. To show the ex- 
citement before a horse race, for example, 
you might call for a fast sequence of shots 
of the jockey adjusting his saddle, the tote- 
board flashing, a man placing his bet, the 
track announcer preparing to call the race, 
etc. But—this would be a pretty expensive 
series to set up and the producer would 
want to be sure that your story could be 
told effectively only by using such a tech- 
nique. Or, perhaps this particular sequence 
might well be the reason your script is not 
purchased— it could be too expensive, per- 
haps, to produce on the budget of the par- 
ticular show to which you sent your story. 

15. True. For example, if you had a 
scene in which a football player was in a 
flower shop to order a corsage and you 
wanted the boy’s coach to come into the 
store to discover that the athlete was break- 
ing training by dating before the big game, 
you might well use the direction to the 
actor playing the role of the coach to 
enter frame. 

16. True. Taken from the word Zoomar, 
which is one brand of a number of special 
lenses which permit the camera to give the 
effect of moving in or out from the subject, 
the word zoom is used to indicate a very 
quick movement toward or away from the 
subject. 

17. True. A writer should know the 
standard stage directions which are also 
used in television. Left, right, up, and 
down, are all used in relation to the actor’s 
position as he looks toward the camera, or 
audience—and not from the camera’s or 
the audience’s position which, of course, 
are just reversed. 

18. False. Long shot is one of the three 
basic pictures used in television production, 
and refers to the composition of a scene, 
not to how long it is aired. A long shot 
is generally taken to present the full length 
of an actor as he stands, or the equivalent. 
A medium shot presents an actor from 
about the waist up, and a close-up shows 
an actor’s head and shoulders. These three 
basic shots are then modified by descriptive 
words such as extreme close-up—present- 


ing just the eyes of a character, for ex- 
ample—tight medium shot—a view about 
a middle-distance from the subject but 
which completely fills the TV screen—and 
others as your script requires. 





19. True. The writer might use the term 
pedestal up, if he particularly wanted to 
give the audience the impression of view- 
ing a scene from a higher-than-usual vant- 
age-point. For example, the effect of a 
giant authorative policeman looking down 
as he catches a tiny toddler who ran away 
from home might be effectively transmitted 
through the electronic eye of a raised 
camera. 


20. True. But you’d be surprised at the 
number of writers who submit scripts call- 
ing for such shots as “The Captain of the 
ship leans casually against the mainmast, 
glances upward at the flag of his country 
which is seen to flutter from the top of 
the mast.” This shows a complete lack of 
appreciation for the fact that a TV picture 
is only three units high for every four units 
in width. To present such a scene would 
require the camera to be way back in order 
to be able to show the top of a mast and 
the Captain at the base. But then this 
would leave the great majority of the pic- 
ture-space to the left and to the right of 
the mast yet to be filled without distract- 
ing from the Captain’s action. Obviously, 
the same idea would be obtained much 
more effectively on TV’s aspect ratio by 
calling for a close-up of the Captain’s face 
as he looks upward, and then cutting to a 
tight shot of the flag. 

How did you do? Know the answers to 
most of those questions? Good! 

Remember—this quick-quiz was only to 
sugzest to you some of the technical back- 
ground you should have in order to write 
a more effective television script. All of 
the points you should know could not, of 
course, be included. 

But the chances are that if you achieved 
a high score on this quiz, then the scripts 
you write should give you a high score on 
your knowledge of the technicalities of TV, 
and also up the rate on the smaller-sized 
envelopes you receive from your agent or 
TV show. 
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‘ Detective and Mystery 
Confidential Detective Cases, 441 Lexington 


Ave., New York, N.Y. Issued bi-monthly; 25c 
per copy; $1.50 per year. Ruth Beck, Editor. 
Uses fact detective cases, about 3,000 words, 
that will appeal to a male audience. Cases must 
involve a woman principal, either victim or 
killer. Good art must be available with the 
case—quantity is not as important as quality. 
Payment is upon acceptance. Most articles are 
staff-written. Does not want fillers or poetry. 
Reports within two weeks. 


Front Page Detective, 750 Third Avenue, New 
York 17, N.Y. Issued monthly; 25c per copy; 
Carmena Freeman, Editor. Uses first-person 
stories with crime angle (fact) between 3,500 
and 4,000 words. Payment is $200 upon accept- 
ance. Does not use fiction, fillers or poetry. 
Stories must have pix to illustrate them, but 
single shots with crime angle are also bought, as 
well as photo-stories. Payment is from $6 to 
$10 for a single photo, up to $125 for picture 
stories. Size is 5x7 glossy. Reports are within 
ten days. The above information also applies 
to the magazine, Inside Detective, pulished at 
the same address. 


Official Detective Stories, 400 N. Broad St., 
copy; $3.00 per year. Philip Week, Editor. Uses 
copy; $3.00 per year. Philip Weck, Editor. Uses 
stories of current, completed police investiga- 
tions. Occasionally uses stories of scientific detec- 
tion, and significant, interesting byline stories. 
Lengths run between 5,000 and 8,000 words. 
Payment is 3c per word, and $5 for any ac- 
cepted photograph that has accompanied a 
manuscript. Reports are made within one week. 


Police Gazette, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
N.Y. Issued monthly; 25c per copy; $2.00 per 
year. H. H. Roswell, Editor, writes: ‘We're 
always in the market for exciting true adventure 
stories; expose of consumer frauds, interviews 
with TV and sport personalities, as well as 
articles of general current interest. Our stories 
have to be written colorfully, factually and be 
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fast reading. Article length should be between 
1,000 and 1,500 words, and payment varies 
according to subject and quality—from $50 to 
$250. We do not use fiction or verse. We like 
standard-sized photographs submitted as illustra- 
tions for a manuscript. Reports are made with- 
in a month.” 


Startling Detective, 67 W. 44th St., New 
York 36, N.Y. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; 
$4.00 per year. Hamilton Peck, Editor. Wants 
dramatic, fast-moving accounts of the solution 
of current murder cases. Stories are used upon 
confession, plus solid evidence indicating even- 
tual conviction. Length should be up to 6,000 
words, and photographs are important. Query 
editor as soon as murder is discovered. Also 
uses current first-person accounts of dramatic 
crime incidents of from 2,000 to 3,000 words. 
Photo of at least the byliner is essential. Almost 
every issue contains several examples of the type 
of feature. When querying on byline possibility 
be sure to include news clip of the incident. 
Does not use fiction or poetry. Pay $10, per 
photo used, for photos of current dramatic crime 
incidents with outlines. News of clipping of in- 
cident is required with the photograph. Photos 
bought with a manuscript are paid for at $7.50 
each on publication; other material is paid 
for upon acceptance. Reports are within two 
weeks. 


True Police Cases, 67 W. 44th St., New York 
36, N.Y. Issued monthly; 25c per copy; $3.00 
per year. Joseph Corona, Editor, writes: “We 
do not seek articles; we need stories that are 
packed with mystery, detective work and _ sus- 
pense. We use by-lined features—stories told by 
persons on both sides of the law. These should 
run from 3,000 to 5,000 words. Photographs 
submitted with an article should be in the 8x10 
size, and we pay from $5 to $10 per photo- 
graph. We do not need filler material at the 
present time, and we do not use either fiction 
or verse in our magazine. Payment is made 
upon acceptance of the material, and we re- 
port within a week. 
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Men’s Magazines 

Male, 655 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
Issued monthly; 25c per copy; $3.25 per year. 
Bruce J. Friedman, Editor. Very little chance 
for fiction here. However, in the article field, 
good strong lead stories between 5,000 to 6,000 
words bring up to $500. These should be power- 
ful and dramatic, appealing to men, and written 
in the following categories: contemporary, ex- 
pose, profiles of adventurous men both contem- 
porary and historical; stories of survival, escape, 
heroic deeds; stories of adventure set in exotic 
background. A query first is most important. 
Examine current issues for types of material 
sought before submitting. Payment is on accept- 
ance. Does not use fillers or verse. Photographs 
may be submitted with the manuscript they illus- 
trate. Reports are made within two to three 
weeks. 


Man’s Conquest, 441 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N.Y. Issued bi-monthly; 25c per copy. 
Jack Hoffman, Editor, plans this magazine for 
young men who want their reading hard-boiled, 
true, and exciting. Stories run between 2,000 
and 3,000 words, and must be characterized ex- 
ploits of adventurous men. Their theme should 
be “man against” his fellow man, beast, nature 
—even himself. Articles should have an expose 


flair and should concern themselves with situa- 
tions rather than people. No fiction, fillers or 
verse. Pix submitted with manuscript pay $5 
if used; photo features pay from $15 to $25, 
depending on number used, etc. Payment is 
after publication, and reports require two weeks. 


Man’s Illustrated, 441 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; Jack 
Hoffman, Editor, wants material for young men 
who like their reading true and exciting. These 
may be true adventure yarns characterizing the 
exploits of bold men—either in the first or 
third person, and running in length from 2,500 
to 3,500 words. In all cases, the hero’s goal 
should be survival, and his obstacle any natural 
phenomena—animal, vegetable or mineral. 
Other so-called goals should concern him, too: 
honor, revenge, or personal satisfaction. Buys 
articles with an expose plant—situations should 
be of concern to men rather than a person. No 
fiction is needed at present, and no fillers or 
poetry are used. Photographs, 5x7 minimum 
size, are purchased at $5.00, and up, if they 
are submitted as a photo-feature. The editors 
do like photographs accompanying a manuscript 
for illustrative purposes, however. Payment is 
made within two weeks after acceptance, and 
reports require about two weeks. 









PC, of course, is SMLA’s outstanding special 
service, Personal Collaboration, which we originally 
tested by working with sixteen entirely new writers. 
Before the test period was over, fourteen had sold 
two scripts each or more. 

The success of the service stems entirely from its 
one basic, simple principle: Instead of allowing the 
client to work in the dark when writing his stories or 
articles, and perhaps end up with flaw-filled scripts 
which won't sell, the agency watches over and works 
with him every inch of the way, from idea stage 
through finished script and sale. Under PC service, 
the agency shows the client how to analyze stories 
or articles, and plot the way the top professionals 
on our client-list do it—helps him write first drafts 
on which the agency goes to work with blue pencil 
—step by step until the scripts are entirely salable 
and out to market under the same sales service we 
give our established clients—and sold. 

And, because SMLA is a manuscript-sales agency 





58O FIFTH AVENUE, 





SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 


NEW YORK 36.N.Y. 


chad SED it youre tired of writing complete scripts whichdont sell 
lad ERD if you want your errors corrected the moment youmake them. 
if you want step-by-step assistance in writing 


scripts ‘which sell. 


and not a school, there are no “test assignments” or 
“lessons” or other waste motion off the track. Every 
bit of work the writer does is on material which ends 
up offered for sale. Nor is the service dragged out 
—PC in full covers a comparatively short period of 
time. And there is no dull waiting: PC material is 
worked on the same day the mail brings it in, and 
replies go out by special delivery air mail, if desired. 

Nearly all of the new writers accepted for PC 
service have now sold: to The Saturday Evening 
Post, Cosmopolitan, This Week, Redbook, Family 
Circle, Toronto Star Weekly, Modern Romances, 
True Confessions, Coronet, Manhunt, Ellery Queen’s 
Mystery Magazine, Argosy, Adventure, Rinehart, 
Dutton, Gold Medal and many, many others. We'll 
be happy to discuss working with you. 

Personal Collaboration is open to promising new 
writers who have, or have not, worked with us be- 
fore, and the charge is moderate. Please write for 
full details. No charge or obligation, of course. 
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Man’s Life, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
N.Y. Issued bi-monthly; 25c per copy; $1.50 
per year. Harold Straubing, Editor, wants dra- 
matic, fast-moving first-person stories of about 
2,500 to 3,000 words. It is suggested that the 
magazine be checked for type of story and pre- 
sentation used. Payment for these begins at 
$150. Fiction must be suspenseful, with man- 
woman complications—hard-hitting and exciting 
—around 3,000 words in length. Payment here 
is $200. Buys photographs as illustrations when 
they accompany a script. Pays $10 each for car- 
toons. No poetry. All payment is made upon 
acceptance, and reports require up to two weeks. 


Man’s Magazine, 444 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; 
$4.20 per year. Phil Hirsch, Editor. Uses arti- 
cles of 2,500 to 6,000 words. Adventure, medi- 
cal, sports, historical, crime, military, western 
and service pieces are considered. Free-lancers 
are urged to read a few issues before submitting 
material in order to get the feel of the maga- 
zine. Payment is between $150 and $500. Does 
not want fiction, fillers or poetry. All payment 
is on acceptance, and reports are made within 
one to three weeks. 


Man to Man, 21 W. 26th St., New York 10, 
N.Y. Issued bi-monthly; 25c per copy; $1.50 
per year. Everett Meyers, Editor. Wants strong 
articles of interest to men on such contemporary 
themes as crime, adventure and money. Does 





not want a second-hand rehash of a well-worn 
story, and uses few westerns or historicals unless 
they are of especial interest. Top-word length 
is 2,000; average payment is $75, on publication. 
Accepted fiction must have original plotting, and 
clear fast-paced style. Do not submit “frame” 
stories or leisurely flashbacks. Themes should 
have strong masculine appeal, preferably with 
woman interest. Action must stem from char- 
acter. Payment for fiction is $50, minimum, on 
publications. Pays a $5 minimum for 8x10 
glossy photographs that are used with a story. 
Reports within two weeks as a usual rule. 


* Pic Magazine, 415 Lexington Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. Issued bi-monthly; 25c per copy; 
$1.50 per year. Victor H. Wagner edits this 
magazine for men. Material may be about sports, 
adventure, humor, but must not run over 1,500 
words. Rate of payment varies with the sub- 
ject. The author is contacted before the ma- 
terial is used. Likes photographs with a manu- 
script, or submitted with captions only. Does not 
want fiction, fillers or verse. Reports as soon as 
possible. 


Showdown for Men, 441 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N.Y. Issued bi-monthly; 25s per copy. 
Jack Hoffman, Editor, writes: “We like first- 
or third-person exploits of real men that are 
highly dramatized rather than merely ‘reported’. 
The theme should be ‘man against’, but that 





fee $15.00. 


your story as you wish. 





1658 So. Normandie 





SECOND MARY KAY TENNISON ANNUAL CONTEST! 


CASH PRIZES! FOR NON-Professionals only! 


CASH PRIZES! MAYBE YOU'LL BE A LUCKY WINNER! 


$ 25.00, plus appraisal and FREE Talent Quiz, for best short story or article. 
Word limit, 10,000. Entry fee $5.00. 

$ 50.00, plus appraisal and FREE book MODERN WRITERS, for best novel- 
lette. Word limit, 25,000. Entry fee, $10.00. 

$ 75.00, plus appraisal and FREE book MODERN WRITERS, for best play, 
stage or TV; 1, 2, or 3 acts. Entry fee $10.00. — 

$100.00, plus appraisal and FREE book MODERN WRITERS, for best book- 
length, fiction or non-fiction, even poetry. Word limit 100,000. Entry 


All entries must be unpublished manuscripts, typed or plainly written, 
and must be accompanied by return envelopes and postage, the appro- 
priate entry fee, and marked “CONTEST.” Whether you are a prize 
winner or not, you are under no obligation to us, and may dispose of 


CONTEST opens July Ist and closes September 25th, 1958. Winners 
will be announced in this space as soon as possible after contest closes. 
So as not to prolong the time it takes to read and judge all entries, be 
SURE to MAIL OR EXPRESS YOUR ENTRY NOW, TO: 


Mary Kay Tennison 


Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
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part of yarn depicting that showdown between 
our guy and whatever his obstacle may be must 
be presented in dramatic rather than narrative 
form, written as a scene.” No fiction, fillers or 
poetry. Photographs submitted and used with 
a manuscript bring $5.00 each; photo-features 
pay up to $25 per page of use. Payment is made 
within three weeks of notification of acceptance. 
Reports within two weeks. 


True Men Stories, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, N.Y. Issued bi-monthly; 25c per copy; 
$1.50 per year. Harold Straubing, Editor, has 
same requirements for this magazine as for Man’s 
Life—dramatic fast-moving first-person stories 
around 2,500 and 3,000 words, for which $150 
is paid. Fiction must be suspenseful, with man- 
woman complications—length, 3,000 words. Pay- 
ment for fiction is $200. Likes photographs to 
accompany a script. Pays $10 for cartoons. No 
poetry used. Pays on acceptance, and reports 
within two weeks. 


Sport Magazines 

The Fisherman Magazine, Oxford, Ohio. Is- 
sued monthly; 50c per copy; $5.00 per year. 
Karl Hess, Editorial Director; Ed Howard, Edi- 
tor. Considers full range of articles, or photo- 
spreads, covering any topic reasonably of in- 
terest to outdoors sportsmen and keyed to read- 
ers whose major interest is in sport fishing, but 


who also may hunt, camp, boat, shoot, etc. Pre- 
fers well-researched, factual articles as opposed 
to off-the-top-of-the-head reports. Should be 
slanted to an audience that demands depth of 
coverage and accuracy and is knowledgeable 
enough to spot phony adventures. Fiction field 
is as wide as for the fact pieces. Uses short 
poems, aphorisms, cartoons, unusual or striking 
photographs, short how-to-do-its. Photographs 
may be any size, in black and white or color. 
Payment varies, and is made upon publication. 
Reports within from ten days to four weeks. 


The Sporting News, 2018 Washington, St. 
Louis 10, Mo. Issued weekly; 25c per copy; 
$14.00 per year. J. G. Taylor Spink, Editor. 
Uses mainly news material that will interest 
baseball fans. Length depends upon the im- 
portance of the story. Photographs may be sub- 
mitted as illustrations for a story. Does not want 
fillers, fiction or verse. All payment is on publi- 
cation, and material is reported upon im- 
mediately. 


Sports Afield, 959 Eighth Ave., New York 19, 
N.Y. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; $3.50 per 
year. At this same address five annuals are also 
published—Hunting, Fishing, Gun, Boatbuilding, 
Boating. These all use the same type of ma- 
terial, and all submissions should be addressed 
to Ted Kesting, Editor. Articles may run from 








489 Fifth Avenue 


lf You Think Onx Publishxr Is As Good As Anothxr 
And It Doxsn’t Makx Too Much Diffxmex Which You 
Choosx, You Arx In Thx Position Of A Fxilow Trying To 
Typx With Onx Kxy Missing. Hx Can Makx Substitutions 
Just As Wx Havx Donx, But Thx Rxsult Is Nxvxr Thx 
Samx As Whxn Hx Is Working With Thx Right 
Pxonlx For Thx Bxst Possiblx Rxsults. 


We Suggest You Submit Your Manuscript To: 


MR. BARRINGTON, Editor-in-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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2,000 to 2,500 words, and should be accom- 
panied by pictures on hunting, fishing camping, 
and boating. They should be informative as 
well as instructive, combining how-to with enter- 
tainment qualities. “New methods, places, tech- 
niques in subject areas form the bulk of our re- 
quirements,” writes Mr. Kesting. “Rates are 
comparable with the highest paid in the field. 
Each month several fiction or fictionalized true 
experience stories are run. These should deal 
strictly with the outdoors, and combine char- 
acterizations and excitement with accuracy as to 
subject.” Fiction should be 500 words or less 
accompanied by several pictures. News items or 
“gimmicks” are used mostly. All articles should 
include photo coverage and illustrate points con- 
tained in the manuscript. For the annuals, only 
8x10 black and whites are used, but for the 
monthly, 2'4x2%4 transparencies may be sub- 
mitted. Picture stories with captions only are 
acceptable. No poetry or verse. Payment is 
made upon acceptance, and reports require from 
a week to ten days. 


Women’s Magazines 


Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Issued monthly; 35c-per copy; 
$3.50 per year. Bruce Gould and Beatrice Black- 
mar Gould, Editors. A study of the magazine 
will give writers an idea of the type material 
used in both fiction and non-fiction. Pays top 
prices, on acceptance. Pays $7.50, and up, for 
fillers, and $5 minimum per line for poetry. 
Buys photographs as illustrations for a story. Re- 
ports may take a week or they may take longer. 


Woman’s Day, 19 W. 44th St., New York 36, 
N.Y. Issued monthly; 10c a copy. Eileen Tighe, 
Editor, writes: “This is primarily a service mag- 
azine. Its news format devotes all major pieces 
to service ideas which must be of help to the 
reader. Articles that are spiritually and emo- 
tionally helpful are wanted—such as faith, 
family relationships, child-rearing, understand- 
ing and adjustment to life. Chief requirements 
are straightforward honesty, sincerity, and use- 
fulness to the reader.” Fiction Editor is Betty 





Finnin, who uses two or three pieces of fiction 
in each issue. Stories should have definite plot 
value, with modern settings and younger char- 
acters. Humor should be subtle. Preferred 
length is 3,000, with stories rarely exceeding 
4,000 words. Does not want fillers, photographs 
or poetry. All payment is made upon acceptance. 


General 


Organic Gardening & Farming, Emmaus, Pa. 
Robert Rodale, Editor. Will consider personality 
stories of organic gardeners and farmers (persons 
who do not use chemical fertilizers or sprays) ; 
articles about new developments in growing 
crops, flowers, and soil care. Fillers up to 400 
words on these subjects also used. Buys photos, 
$3-$5 apiece. Pays $30 to $70 for articles and 
2¥%c a word on fillers. Pays on acceptance and 
reports within three weeks. 


Music and Hi-Fi 


The American Record Guide, P. O. Box 319, 
Radio City Sta., New York 19, N.Y. Issued 
monthly; 35c per copy; $3.50 per year. James 
Lyons, Editor. For years this magazine was 
known as The American Music Lover, and its 
emphasis is still on recorded music rather than 
hi-fi gimmicks. Always needs feature articles, 
scholarly and popular, on various aspects of 
music, especially when they can be accompanied 
by a related discography; topical discographies 
(of a recently diseased singer, for example) are 
also welcome. Payment is arranged individually, 
and is made upon acceptance. Does not use 
fiction, fillers or poetry. Reports are usually 
made within a week. 


Audio Magazine, P. O. Box 629, Mineola, 
N.Y. Issued monthly; 50c per copy; $4.00 per 
year. C. G. McProud, Editor. Uses semitech- 
nical and construction articles on audio equip- 
ment, in lengths from 1,500 to 3,000 words. 
Pays $28 per printed page, on publication. 
Normal manuscript style, with captions for all 
photos and drawings. Drawings need not be 
other than pencil sketches, but must be thor- 
oughly legible. Articles needing illustrations 
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CENTRAL 
CLEARING 
HOUSE 


Room 610, Bond Bidg., 





@: Is it important for me as one individual writer to subscribe to the 
services of the Agency? 

A: YOU are the most important factor. Speaking very bluntly, the idea and concept is 
new ond needs YOU to make it work. We have talked with many writers and know 
they agree with the purposes. We have talked with many writers and know they agree 
that this Agency can provide a tremendous service and protection to all writers. 
YOU ARE THE WHOLE KEY. 

If you do not subscribe, it can not effectively « carry out its function. 


MICROFILMED PROTECTION-ORGANIZED STRENGTH 


All writers and writer organizations. Send now! Only $20.00 
insures microfilmed protection for the originality of your work. 


WRITERS CENTRAL CLEARANCE AGENCY 





if YOU subscribe, the izati will te os 


1404 Mew York Ave., H.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Vantage Press Plans to Publish Approved History of the 
Seventh-Day Adventists; First Printing 10,000 copies 





Champion Contest 
Winner Publishes 
With Vantage 


Nita Parks, who has been called ‘‘Amer- 
ica’s Champion Contest Winner’’ and 
whose successful contest activities were 
featured in the Saturday swans aor 
of January 26, 

is publishing her book 
with Vantage Press. 
Mrs. Parks’ work is 
titled How To Win A 
Fortune and tells how 
she has won moun- 
tains of merchandise, 
including a car, sev- 
eral washing ma- 
chines, and $25,000 in 
cash. She spends eight 
hours a day entering — and gath- 
ering box tops, and her total ‘‘take” 
has come to about $35,000 or $40,000. 
Mrs. Parks’ contest activities have also 
been featured in the Wall St. Journal 
and the Detroit News, and she has 
been interviewed on Art Linkletter’s 
House Party. 

did Mrs. Parks choose Vantage 
publish her book? Learn the facts al wt 
our popular and successful subsidy pub- 
lishing program by filling in and mail- 
ing the coupon for our free 24-page 
booklet. 





NITA PARKS 





Many Authors in 
Demand for Lectures 


If you can talk in public, poblichiog 
your work may put you in demand for 
lectures on the subject of your book. 
This would mean not only added pres- 
tige in your social and business life, but 
added income as well. 
A few Vantage authors who have done 
considerable lecturing, and with suc- 
cess, are: John Dallavaux, who has 
— speaking mainly before school and 
ose on his book, Your Child 
oat ne, and before business groups 
on his other book, What Are You 
Worth? 
W. E. Michael has been talking before 
business ne pepe 9 | Club sTouPs _ his 
k, The Age of Error. Eleanor 
Meten =| has been lecturing ne col- 
e and women’s pow s on her book, 
hat’s Wrong With Women? 
Walter E. Brill has been talking | at 
schools and juvenile book fairs on his 
k, The Monkeyshines of Peppo. 
Aubrey Willis has been lecturing 
before church groups on I Was An antl 
holic (now in second edition) . 





Latest Publicity "Breaks" 
for Vantage Authors 


Peter Floroff, author of The Fawn, 
was interviewed on Radio Station 
CKFH, Toronto. Frances G. 
Ballentine, author of Tiger at the 
Door, was featured on television 

station WJAR, Providence, R 
. . . John C. Berry, author of Col- 
lision Course, was interviewed on 
WFAA-TV, Dallas . . . he was in- 
terviewed also on Ellery Qwens’ 
“Night Watch’? on WFAA radio 
ms he was also on Bill Crowdus’ 
show “Man About the House’... 
and was written up in the Ft. Worth 
Press and Ft. Worth Star Telegram 
he was also mentioned promin- 


broadcast on KFJZ-TV, Ft. Worth 


. this man Berry gets around! 








| ently by Porter Randell, in his news 











C. Ronald Thomas (left) answers a question 
ome agg A movie star, Pier Angeli, about 


lished by Vantage. co- 
author Francis R. Thomas, and Miss Carol 
Hutzler, listen in. 





FREE! 


Rs cs cssbeoee 
{Mail to office nearest you) 


One of the fastest growing religious 
groups in the world will be the subject 
of a new Vantage publication to 
issued soon. Titled Seventh-day Ad- 
ventists: Faith * Action, the book 
tells the inspiring story of the growth 
and activities of this important world- 
wide movement. It was written by 
David Mitchell, who has a novel, Red 
Earth, to his credit. 
Because of the _widespread interest in 
the Adventists, in lay as well as in reli- 
oo circles, and because of their 300,- 
00 membership in the United States 
alone, Vantage has decided on a first 
printing of 10,000 copies. 


Over 60 illustrations 


Both Mr. Mitchell, the author, and 
members of the Vantage staff, worked 
— with executives of the ‘Seventh- 
day Adventists to see that the text pic- 
tured accurately the thinking and ac- 
tivities of the organization. Many con- 
ferences were held before the final text 
was approved. Over sixty illustrations 
will be included. 
This is the second in a series of books 
to be published by Vanta € — on 
“Religions in America.’ e first i 
hovah’s Witnesses: A New World 
ciety, by Marley con published in 
1955, ” was a best seller for ten weeks and 
has sold almost 100, copies. 
Are you looking for a publisher? Vantage 
Press welcomes manuscripts of all types: 
fiction, non-fiction or poetry. Learn 
about our successful — ‘aeilidhing 
plan by mailing the cou elow for 
our free, illustrated boo jet. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 
New York * Washington 
Chicago * Hollywood 


LOOKING for a PUBLISHER? MAIL THIS COUPON! ; 


Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. AA, 

120 West 31 St., New York 1 

In California: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Cal. 
In the Midwest: 220 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 
In Washington, D. C.: 


Please send me your free 24-page illustrated booklet 
explaining your subsidy publishing program. 


1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
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OVER $4,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE CONEST PRIZES 
WON BY OUR STUDENTS RECENTLY 


$84,000 from Remington 
$25,000 from Post Cereals 
$25,000 from Chevrolet 
$20,000 from Maidenform 
$15,000 from Colgate 
$10,000 from Dial Soap 
$10,000 from Karo 

132 Vacation Trips & Cruises 
124 Cars in Various Contests 


You too can learn the secrets of winning in state- 
ment, last line, slogan and naming contests. Write 
NOW for your FREE copy of the newest "SHEP- 
HERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN" — 
bringing you winning help for the big contests now 
on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





COLUMBUS WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


September 11-13 
Workshops in fiction, article, juvenile and other fields 
conducted by editors and writers. Cash prizes! Manu- 
script criticism. For details, write to: 


IRV. LEIBERMAN 


565 Hipp Annex Cleveland 15, Ohio 





FLORIDA TYPIST 
Typing expertly and neatly done. 
rections and editing if desired. 


BUNNY MARTIN 


2625 Marathon Lane Fort Lauderdale, Fic. 


Cor- 








MANUSCRIPTS EDITED | 


ON PROFIT-SHARING BASIS BY 


PROFESSIONAL WRITER 


If you live in the New York metropolitan area, feel that 
your manuscript has money-making possibilities, and are 
easy to work with, write details. 

LESTER MEYERS 
P. O. Box 246, Murray Hill Station, New York 16, N. Y. 








PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Bond paper, carbon, friendly help with spelling, punctua- 
tion, awkward grammar, proper sentence construction, 
$1.00 the thousand. Typing only, 60c per thousand. 


Disabled veteran — College graduate 
RAY N. MATHEWS 








1126 Herbert St. Philadelphia 24, Pa. 
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must include them. Does not want fiction, fillers 
or poetry. Reports within one month. 


Hi-Fi Music At Home, 105 E. 35th Street at 
Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Issued monthly; 
50c a copy for monthlies; $6.00 a year. Year- 
book is $2.00. This magazine is edited by Milton 
B. Sleeper, for people who enjoy fine music 
reproduction from records, tapes and FM radio, 
and hi-fi enthusiasts interested in the technical 
aspects of audio equipment. Uses articles about 
composers, conductors, artists whose work is 
recorded; recording sessions, recorded perform- 
ances; semi-technical articles about hi-fi equip- 
ment, and its use and installation. Usual length 
is 1,500 to 2,000 words, but can use longer 
articles for the Yearbook issue. Rates are about 
$25 per page, adjusted according to the origin- 
ality or special interest. Pictures are important 
Does not use fiction, filler or verse. Payment is 
on publication of the material, and_ reports 
usually require thirty days. 


Hi-Fi and Music Review, 1 Park Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; 
$4.00 per year. Oliver P. Ferrell, Editor. Wants 
exciting stories behind-the-scenes of important 
musical events that can be found on records and 
tapes, and feature stories on new equipment de- 
scribed in non-technical terms. All stories must 
be slanted to the hi-fi fan, and show how he 
can better enjoy good sound reproduction. 
Lengths vary from 1,000 to 4,000 words (or 
longer, if story warrants). Rates are from 5c 
to 12c per word. Uses humorous and satirical 
fiction—with same rates and lengths as above. 
Buys photographs with the manuscript. No 
fillers or poetry. All payment is upon accept- 
ance, and reports are made within fourteen days. 


Hi-Fi Tape Recording, Severna Park, Mary- 
land. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; $3.75 per 
year. Mark Mooney, Jr., Editor, wants articles 
dealing with the field of hi-fi, especially those 
relating to uses of magnetic tape. Recording 
methods, including stereo, are wanted as well 
as how-to-do-it articles on making a hi-fi setup, 
and certain equipment. No fiction or poetry is 
used. Uses short fillers on same type thing as 
described above—magnetic recording in industry, 
education, the home, etc. Payment is made upon 
publication, and material is reported on im- 
mediately. 


High Fidelity Magazine, The Publishing House, 
Great Barrington, Mass. Issued monthly; 60c 
per copy; $6.00 per year. John M. Conly, Edi- 
tor. Uses articles on musical subjects, and on 
high-fidelity sound reproduction. Usual length is 
between 2,500 and 3,000 words. Fiction or 
verse is used very seldom, and only if it centers 
on a musical subject. No fillers. Payment is made 
upon acceptance. 
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How to Gg 


> iT TELLS 

why books are rejected 

which books are published 

whether a book must be sensational to get noticed 

what chances the beginner has 

how to type your manuscript professionally 

how to get an opinion about a partially completed 
manuscript 

how to handle footnotes, index, table of contents 

about rules for good punctuation and spelling 


> iT TELLS 


whether a book’s success can be predicted 
how to mall and protect your manuscript 

how to handle the “‘difficult”’ or special book 
what to do about a scholarly book 

what to do about children’s books 

how to handle Illustrations 

hew to protect your royalties 





WHAT MOST WRITERS DON'T KNOW 


YOUR BOOK 


Published 


Promotea 


Distr ibuted 











SUCCESS 


10 of our Authors 
have received a 
total of $45,000 in 
royalties. Send us 
your manuscript 
for FREE profes- 
sional report on 
merits and publi- 
cation possibili- 
ties. 


Seth Richards, 
Publisher 








ACT NOW 


if you want 
your book to 
be published for 


FALL AND 
CHRISTMAS 


This FREE book has helped over 
700 writers to get published with prestige 


> iT TELLS 


how to protect your subsidiary rights 

what to do with a book of specialized or limited 
appeal 

what publicity to look for 

what advertising to expect 

about sales to movie companies, TV, radio 

how to protect your book against ‘‘sudden death’’ 

how to copyright your book 


> iT TELLS 

what the professional writer has learned 

which famous classics were once rejected 

which famous books were published by thelr authors 

when you can deduct the cost of publishing from 
your income tax 

about autograph parties, radio, and TV Interviews 

how to get permission to quote from other authors 

how to choose a publisher with prestige. 
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Photojournalism 


By Rus Arnold 


- OW I AM WONDERING if I should get 

N my pictures back from the agency 
and attempt to peddle them myself... .” 
from a letter by D. E. L., Colorado Springs. 

“I do not find this agency listed in 
WRITER’S MARKET. Can you tell me if they 
are a bona-fide organization?’—M. J., 
Springfield, Ore. 

“Ts this a legitimate outfit? Other writers 
might like to know the real lowdown on 
this press association.” —Mrs. E.V.D., Terre 
Haute. 

These letters, and others like them, made 
me want to look into the current photo- 
agency situation. I’d been noticing a new 
trend; this was my chance to see if I 
was right. So on a recent visit to New York 
I talked to people in the agency business— 
some of the famous old-timers, some of 
the ambitious newcomers. Then I turned 
to the other side of the story, and spoke 
to magazine editors and to some of the 
more successful magazine photographers. 

I learned that things are different today 
in the way the photo agencies work. Dif- 
ferent from what? Well, let’s go back a 
few years, to the early Thirties. 

It all started when some of Germany’s 
finest editors came to this country to get 
away from a funny mustache and an un- 
funny philosophy of persecution. Unable 
to get editing jobs here because of lan- 
guage difficulties, they fell back on their 
great experience in photo-journalism. Gath- 
ering pictures from creative but little- 
known photographers, they went from edi- 
torial door to door, peddling pictures. 

From this modest beginning we got three 
great developments: the magazine picture, 
the picture magazine, and the picture agen- 
cy. This much we know. 
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But the market is changing, and the 
creative minds that run the picture-agencies 
are changing with it. 

My interviews in New York revealed that 
the function of the picture agencies is no 
longer the sale of stock pictures . . . and 
here is the answer to readers like D. E. L, 
who send pictures to an agency and hope 
the agency will go out and: sell those pic- 
tures to many magazines. 

The truth is that no agency today can 
afford to go out and push the sale of pic- 
tures that you may place in their files. The 
major agencies get frequent requests for 
such pictures; magazines like TIME and 
Look send them weekly or monthly lists 
of their needs. The agencies then run 
through their files, submit anything they 
have that appears applicable, and hope for 
sales. 

If you have a large amount of good, 
timely pictures on file, you’ll make an occa- 
sional sale. But don’t think that you or the 
agency will get rich on this. 

What the picture agencies are selling to- 
day, is not photographs, but assignments. 
More and more they are building photo- 
graphic staffs. Black Star, one of the pioneer 
agencies, with about a million pictures in 
its files, devotes most of its energy to get- 
ting assignments for its staff. It has about 
20 exclusive staff photographers in strategic 
cities around the country. In addition it 
has another 20 or so “stringers,” free- 
lancers who cover assignments when needed. 
If an editor has a story he wants covered 
in Pittsburgh, San Francisco, or Oshkosh, 
he calls Black Star, Pix, Magnum, or some 
other agency, which gets in touch with its 
staffer or stringer who lives nearest to the 
story location. 
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If an agency keeps getting assignments 
for a location in which it does not have 
a photographer, it will soon have a pho- 
tographer stationed there. If the agen- 
cy has no contact, it will look around 
for a suitable local free-lancer, and set him 
or her up as a stringer. If nobody qualifies, 
and the location is good enough, the agen- 
cy will move a man in from another city, 
lock, stock, and family. If a stringer does 
outstanding work, he may be offered a staff 
job; if the agency feels he’s not doing well 
enough because of his location, it will offer 
to move him to another city, either as 
staffer or stringer. 





Leon Daniels, Pix, Inc. 


To the editor, this means speed in cover- 
ing stories, the assurance that the work 
will be good, and a saving in travel costs. 
To the photographer it means you no 
longer have to live in New York to be able 
to get magazine assignments. When the 
American Society of Magazine Photogra- 
phers was founded, it was strictly a New 
York outfit. Today it is in the process of 
revising its structure and by-laws to fit the 
current situation, with hundreds of mem- 
bers all over the country and in other coun- 
tries, and strong chapters in Chicago, Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco. 

Another thing the photo agency is selling 
today, instead of stock pictures, is ideas. 
This was a logical development. Not long 





SECRET OF FAILURE! 


MOST WRITERS FAIL TO ACHIEVE SUCCESS IN THE FICTIONAL 
FIELD DUE TO INABILITY TO CREATE GOOD STORY MATERIAL! 


Two decades spent in finding the right way 
to help writers in the art of 


STORY CREATION! 


ERIC HEATH spent years of research in developing his 
famous Category of Basic Human Motives . . . proclaimed 
to be one of the greatest contributions ever made to the 
field of literature! The 18 Classifications of this Category 
nullify and supersede Polti’s ‘“‘Thirty-Six Dramatic Situa- 
tions” . . . for centuries believed to offer all basic plots 
known to man! 


NOW! THE MOST EFFECTIVE HOME STUDY COURSE 
IN STORY CREATION EVER OFFERED! 
(Only $5.00 will start your training with us!) 


Nothing is more relentless than the passing of time! Act 
now! Send for brochure. 


GWYTHER STUDIOS 


Fallbrook, California 





WRITE AND SELL 


Professionally styled work typed, with minor 
corrections. 55c per M. Minimum, $1.50 per 
mss. 

With revisions: $1.00 per M. Please include postage. 


THE TYPE-WRITE SHOP 
Box 493 Hartford, Conn. 





EXPERT CRITICISM 


Successful author of religious and commercial 
short stories offers expert criticism. I have 
helped others. May I help you? 

$1.00 per 1000 words. $5 minimum 


ROSEMARY DEAN 
2291 Glenwood Drive Winter Park, Florida 





I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Free Story Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
P.O. Box 146-D New Ulm, Minnesota 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


55c per thousand words. Electric type- 
writer. Minor corrections. Correct form. 
JANE BROWN 


2901 E 77 St. Terrace Kansas City 30, Mo 
EM 1-1542 





YOU CAN MAKE 
EXTRA MONEY WRITING! 


We guarantee can produce Sihers. trade urnal ortiston, 
photo-stories, feature articles, material for the outdoor, 
action magazin: and t fast 3 and byli 


get nes. a 
for free =, 3,000 ‘word illustrated folder and learn how to ‘‘write 
ell. 


THE NON FICTION PRESS 
Dept. S, Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 
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after they began to sell stock pictures 
(travel scenes, typical industrial scenes, 
cheese-cake, kids, and pets) they began to 
sell picture stories. This was better; instead 
of selling one picture, they sold a set. Soon 
they were coming to editors and saying, 
“Jim Freelance in Wausau tells us there’s 
a story there. It seems there’s a man who 

. ”’ and they’d outline the proposed story. 
If the editor was interested he might make 
suggestions as to slant, and then Jim Free- 
lance would go ahead and shoot it. 

Today the agencies have gone further 
than this. Recently a number of top-notch 
idea men from the magazines have gone 
to work for picture agencies. Head man 
at Magnum, a photographer’s co-op, is 
John Morris, formerly with LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL and acknowledged one of the best 
picture editors in the business. Jim Quig- 
ney, long-time picture chief at COLLIER’s, 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE, etc., has his own 
agency. And there are others. 





Franz Furst, Pix, Inc. 


As Franz Furst told me, “The time for 
the photo agent as a salesman is gone. To- 
day his job is guidance for the photogra- 
pher, ideas for the editor.” Furst, who is 
right-hand man to the famous Leon Daniels 
at Pix Inc., used to visit magazine offices 
with a briefcase bulging with pictures. To- 
day all he carries is a pad of notepaper for 
ideas resulting from story-conferences. 
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But that isn’t all. There is still another 
change—and this one is just beginning. A 
few of the newer, smaller agencies are be- 
ginning to act as the exclusive photo 
sources for specific magazines. The agency 
will handle all the picture needs of that 
magazine, digging out stock pix, helping to 
work out story ideas, lining up the pho- 
tographers, arranging for availability and 
clearance on the people, locations, and 
props needed for the pictures, and so on. 

These agencies will function for the mag- 
azines in very much the same way that the 
advertising agencies function for adver- 
tisers. Like the ad agencies, they will give 
their clients (in this case the magazines) 
the advantage of a large organization of 
idea-people, researchers, production staff. 
The magazine’s own picture editor will 
function as the corporation advertising 
manager does, as liason between his organ- 
ization (the editorial board) and the out- 
side organization (the picture agency.) 


Working With Agencies 


Where does all this leave the photo-jour- 
nalist? For the experienced, established 
photographer, especially if he lives outside 
of New York, agency contacts are more im- 
portant than ever. No free-lancer can keep 
track of the changes in the magazine field— 
new personnel, new editorial directions. No 
photographer can know as quickly as Leon 
Daniels of Pix knew, that PAGEANT, which 
used to buy a certain amount of daring 
cheese-cake, decided a few months ago that 
cheese-cake was no longer of prime appeal 
to its readers. 

For the newcomer, the old idea of send- 
ing pictures to some agency and hoping to 
achieve fame and a bank account is now 
just that—an old idea. It doesn’t work. 

So how does the newcomer get a foot- 
hold in today’s photo-journalism? There 
are still plenty of magazines he can sell 
to—trade journals, church papers, business 
papers, house organs, all hungry for his 
pictures and picture-stories. We'll discuss 
these markets fully in future issues. 

As the novice works for these markets, 
he gets experience and confidence so he can 
start aiming for the big-time. He will learn 
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What Can Exposition Press Do for the Author 
of an UNPUBLISHED Manuscript ? 


The numerous success stories in our files clearly indicate why so 
many authors, editors and critics regard Exposition as the mest 
imaginative, daring and enterprising publisher in the subsidy field. 
The degree of acceptance and recognition we have brought te so 
many writers and the reputation we now held in the literary world 
are unparalleled in the history of publishing. 















WHAT THE PRESS SAYS ABOUT EXPOSITION 


ment in ‘subsidy’ publishing.” 
Los Angeles Herald Ex 
ing to the neglected field of self-subsidized publishing.” 

Dallas Times Herald: “Uhlan lands blow upon blow in the solar plexussof 
the dishonest subsidy publisher, and outlines a neat yardstick by which 
authors can measure the quality of the firm with which they are or might 
be dealing.” 

Artesian: “A subsidy publisher with integrity and heart.” 

The Psychiatric Quarterly: “Exposition has published more than one book 
of literary, sociologic or scientific merit, as this reviewer can testify.” 

















AN OPEN LETTER TO WRITERS FROM ONE OF 
AMERICA’S OUTSTANDING WRITER-THEOLOGIANS 
ue Oct. 16, 1957 
Dear Writers: 
When I was asked to make available to a wider read- 
ing public a variety of essays that had been published 
in periodicals or delivered at conferences, 1 found 
that the regular ‘trade’ publishers were not interested 
in taking such a book. A friend mentioned Exposition 
I found this organization cooperative in every way, 
interested in the project, Tomorrow's Faith Today 
(an Exposition-Testament Book), able to produce an 
attractively printed and bound volume, and eager to assist in making it 
known to the church reading public. Their terms were reasonable and their 
contract was adhered to strictly and loyally. | can commend Exposition 
Press both to the new author who is seeking publication of a manuscript and 
to the old author, like myself, who has a project which the ordinary ‘trade’ 
will not wish to undertake. 





Sincerely, 
W. Norman Pittenger 


(Editor’s Note: The nationally famous Rev. Dr. Pittenger of New York's 


General Theological Seminary has had 19 books published by trade houses 
to date, three of which have been Religious Book Club adoptions.) 
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Sun-Times: “Edward Uhlan is the spearhead of the clean-up move- 


: “Uhlan has brought honesty and fair deal- 





HOW RUTH STOUT EARNED $5,850 IN TWO YEARS! 


August 19, 1957 

Dear Ed Uhlan: 
Our little “Green Thumb” book is two years old today 
I don’t know what it has done for you, but here is what 
it has done for — and to — me 

1. I have joined the ranks of the nouveaux riches. 

2. I am famous and renowned. 
In royalties, over and above the amount I gave you 
to publish the book, I have received $2,235.45. That 
is all profit. I have also received the following: 


| 


For lectures to garden clubs and other organizations $945.00 
For newspaper column 730.00 
For books I have sold at lectures, by mail and to visitors 770.00 
Teaching gardening in a country day school 80.00 


My expenses for all these goings-on were not high. Let us say roughly $200.00 
and I have a clear profit of $5,850.45. Not bad for a 73-year-old! I've received 
over 1,000 letters from every state in the Union and 15 foreign countries. 
Here in Redding, Conn., there are quite a few writers. I imagine they felt 
secretly superior and sorry for me when I subsidized my book, while they have 
“trade” publishers. Now, when we compare notes and they find that the 
author who subsidizes his book can make more money than the one who 
doesn’t, they are just faintly green with envy 
I have not put on paper before what my little book has done for me. I'm 
grateful to you and your staff. You all take such a friendly interest that, besides 
getting rich and famous, I'm having lots of fun. 

Best to you all, 

Ruth 


HOW DICK SNYDER AVERAGES $50 WEEKLY 





IN ADDITIONAL INCOME! 


June 24, 1957 
Dear Mr. Uhlan 
Three years ago you published my first book, “Deco- 
rating Cakes for Fun and Profit.” 
The thousands of fan letters which have poured in 
indicate the impact that authorship has made on our 
lives. The books have been profitable in a financial 
way, too. After ALL our expenses our income was as 
follows: seven royalty checks totaling $6,186.00; sale 
of 150 free books, $600; gift value of 50 free books, 
$120; profit of 40% on 250 books bought from pub- 
lisher and sold to students, $400 — for a total of 
$5,053.60 
This left us a net profit of $3,768.00. 
I know that the only way a special book like mine can be published is the 
subsidy way; the author and the publisher share the risks and the profits. But 
what is more important is that subsequent editions pay us 20%. This is double 
the royalty that most authors receive. 
Two years ago you published our “27 Special Creations for Cake Decorators,” 
a $1.00 supplement with no subsidy required from us. 
A conservative estimate of our royalties from here on is about $1,200 a year 
Our books have also brought additional students to our private school, and 
therefore additional income of at least $1,000 more a year in profit. It could 
be more 
Of course, there are many satisfactions that can't be measured in money 
new friends, prestige, and knowing you are filling a need 
To have all these satisfactions, and income too, is just that much more wonder- 
ful and difficult to believe. We wanted you to know how much we appreciate 
your having made such miraculous things possible 
Sincerely, 
Richard V. Snyder 





YOUR MANUSCRIPT EVALUATED PROMPTLY 


No matter what type of manuscript you have written, fiction 
or nonfiction, submit it to us now for a prompt and free editorial 
report! 
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to overcome what Howard Chapnick of 
Black Star says is the newcomer’s biggest 
mistake: “Too much gimmick, not enough 
journalistic ability.” 

The tricky story still sells occasionally: 
the cat that foster-mothered bull pups, the 
man who likes to sleep on a flagpole, the 
house where everything looks upside down. 
But today’s editors are more and more 
interested in unusual, imaginative treat- 
ment of the simple, every-day story, the 
obvious story given a new twist, given new 
human appeal. 

“See what goes on around you,” Chap- 
nick advises. “Then work up an exciting 
continuity with interesting, well-executed 
pictures.” 

Whether to send this picture-story to an 
editor or to a picture-agent is something 
you have to decide for yourself. Some edi- 
tors told me they are always eager to look 
at submitted picture stories, but most 
agreed that they are skeptical of ideas sent 
in by unknowns. The idea might be good, 
but how could they be sure what the execu- 
tion would be. Several editors told me they 
now work only through agents; others told 
me they prefer to work directly with their 
own string of photographers. 

All the agents I spoke to told me that 
agents have a better idea of which editor 
is interested in what; he can keep the story 
moving from editor to editor if he thinks 
it will sell. He also has a better idea of 
what price to accept, what rights to offer. 

“But in no case,” as Franz Furst put it, 
“can you expect an agent to devote much 
energy to selling individual pictures. If you 
have a picture story the agent thinks he 





can sell, he may put a little effort behind 
it.” The principal reason, today, for send- 
ing material to an agency is to try to get 
them to keep you in mind for assignments. 
Only then can you expect any real income 
from a photo-agent. 

On the other hand, as many free-lancers 
told me, the agent takes a large percentage 
of the gross proceeds from his sales, a much 
larger percentage than that taken by literary 
agents, artists’ representatives, or agents in 
the ‘entertainment field. Many photograph- 
ers feel that the usual 50/50 split is not 
equitable, and the 60/40 deal for estak- 
lished photographers and for color jobs is 
not much better. 

They point out that 50/50 was fair in 
the old days. When a picture agent used 
to visit editors trying to sell them a black- 
and-white or two at $5 or $10 each, he 
was entitled to a 50% commission. Today 
when an agent picks up his phone and ac- 
cepts an assignment for a photographer for 
perhaps $250 plus expenses, then makes a 
long-distance call to turn the assignment 
over to the photographer, many photogra- 
phers feel that a 50% or even a 40% com- 
mission is a bit too much. 

To which the picture agent counters that 
he works hard building up the photogra- 
pher’s reputation, makes many resales after 
first publication, and usually gets higher 
prices for the job than the photographer 
might get himself. 

So, as I said, whether to work through 
an agent or peddle your stuff yourself is 
something for you to decide. But keep in 
mind that the picture agencies have 
changed in the past few years. The picture 





CRITICISM 


By Experienced 
W. D. Editors 


The editors of Writer’s Digest will give 
your script a thorough “blue pencil” 
criticism, with revision suggestions (why 
and how), and market information. 





RATES 

STORIES AND ARTICLES up to 3,000 words— 
$4.00; each additional 1,000 words—$1.00 
POETRY up to 10 lines—$1.00; each addi- 
tional line—10c. 

NOVELS—$1.00 per 1,000 words for a “blue 
pencil” criticism 

TV and rapIo PLAYs—$6.00 for 30-minute or 
one act plays; $15.00 for one hour or three 
act plays. 


Send your script and payment to: 
Writer’s Digest Criticism Dept. 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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An invitation to all 
men and women with 


WRITING ABILITY 


Who Want to Attain Professional Skill 


SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SESE S ESSE SESS SESS SESS ESSE SESE SEE EEE SESS 


Our FREE Literary Aptitude Test May 
Qualify You For Individualized Train- : 





ing by Successful Writers and Editors 





The Magazine Institute, a private school owned and oper- 
ated by successful writers and editors, offers a chance to 
learn writing as famous writers learned—by writing steadily, 
under the patient direction of a professional. 


ALL WORK IS DONE IN YOUR 
OWN HOME, ON YOUR OWN TIME 


You receive regular assignments designed to get you 
started and keep you writing. You also submit original work 
of any type or any length. Before long you are doing com- 
plete stories or articles, concentrating on the type of writing 
that suits you best. 


TEST YOUR WRITING TALENT FREE 


Magazine Institute training is open to anyone who pos- 
sesses natural ability. A qualifying literary Aptitude Test is 
offered without charge. Many people who never wrote a line 
for publication have passed this test and made a success of 
the training. Send for your test today and find out how your 
natural writing ability measures up. There is no obligation 
of course. Fill out and mail the coupon below. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 


alae MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ~~ ~~ 


THE MAGAZINE eg row a. 











The MAGAZINE 


a Rockefeller Plaza, 
efeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


rons send your free Literary Aptitude Tes 


to: 


it and 
other information about the Magazine institute 


(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 


DRE GD aida sive sinsddesdiieows 


50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


City or Town.......... Zone. ..State... 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


INSTITUTE : at 


(All inquiries confidential. No Salesman will call) 


STOR 
s 











SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm Teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing"’ 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 





MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electric Typing Approved by Editors 
Corrasable Bond—Carbon Copy—Reasonable Fee 
All types of scripts 
GENE TUTTLE 


560 Westwind Drive, Fletcher Hills 
HI 4-7519 El Cajon, California 





BE AN AUTHOR WHO SELLS 


Manuscripts edited and marketed. No course of study 
but lots of personal help and guidance. 
Write for FREE copy of 
“Article Writing for Beginners" 


L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICE 
10 Redwood Ave. Toronto, Ont., Canada 








SPELLING, AWKWARD GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION 


Are these three handicapping your sales? Let me correct them. 
It is my specialty. 
Neat, dependable typing, with bond paper, carbon. 
For Ren, Te editing as above, corrections and 4 ty POd8. $1.00 
per 1,000, or 28c per page. Typing only, 50c 
Let me know your problems 


EVA LONGSDORF 
Your Friendly Typist Arkansaw, Wisconsin 








MANUSCRIPT DELIVERY 


Your manuscript picked up and delivered to or from 
publishers in New York. Save postage, express charges 
and time. Particulars FREE. Write today. 
MERCURY MESSENGER SERVICE 
Authors Service Division 


461 4th Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 
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agency is no longer just a reference file of 
miscellaneous pictures offered for sale to 
editors who might want them. Today’s 
picture agency is a source of ideas, an un- 
paid researcher, a Man Friday, and a 
crutch to the weary picture editor. 


Photo-Journalism Markets 
PICTURE AGENCY COUNCIL OF AMERICA, 


520 Fifth Ave., New York 36. Not a 
market but a trade association, trying to set 
up a code of fair industry practices. “PAC” 
after any of the following listings indicates 
member agencies. 

ALPHA PHOTO ASSOCIATES, 100 W. 57th 
St., New York 19. New general agency, 
now being formed. Judy George. 

BETTMAN ARCHIVE, 21la E. 57th St., New 
York 22. Not a market for photos; illustra- 
tions from old manuscripts. PAC, Otto 
Bettman. 

BLACK STAR, 305 E. 47th St., New York 
17. Has a large staff of its own, but in- 
terested in seeing picture stories. Kurt 
Kornfeld, Howard Chapnick, PAC. 

COMBINE PHOTOS, 238, E. 44th St., 
York 17. PAC. Mike Drayson. 

A, DEVANEY, INC., 227 E. 47th St., New 
York 17. Stock pix: city scenes, etc. Usu- 
ally buy negatives and all rights. PAC. 
A. Devaney. 

EUROPEAN PICTURE SERVICE, 39 W. 32nd 
St., New York. PAC. Max Haas. 

FRED LEvIs, 36 W. 44th St., New York, 
PAC. 

FREELANCE PHOTOGRAPHERS GUILD (FPG), 
110 W. 32nd St., New York 1. Now ac- 
cepting stock pix only from those with 
whom it works closely on assignmenst. Send 
stamped addressed envelope for interesting 
3-page statement, “Some Problems of Pho- 
tographers and Photo Agencies.” PAC. 
Arthur Brackman. 

FRANK J. GILLOON AGENCY, 570 Fifth 
Ave., New York 36. PAC. 

GLOBE PHOTOS, 152 W. 54th St., 
York 19. PAC. Elliot Stern. 

GRAPHIC HOUSE, 280 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. Mostly staff, assignments. PAC. 
Roy Lester. 

JIM QUIGNEY associATEs, 130 E. 37th 
St., New York 16 and 6457 Sunset Blvd., 
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Hollywood 28, Calif. Now forming a string 
of photogs for exclusive representation; 
some localities open. Some stock but mostly 
assignments, Jim Quigney. 

KEYSTONE PRESS AGENCY, 1026 Park 
Avenue, New York. Mostly stock. PAC. 
Leslie Jekeley. 

MAGNUM PHOTOs INGC., 15 W. 47th St., 
New York. A co-op, owned and operated 
by photographer members, all top-rank. 
Not a free-lance market. PAC. John Morris. 

MONKMEYER PRESS, 15 E. 48th St., New 
York. PAC. Hilde Monkmeyer. 

p.1.P. (Photographs, Int’] Publicity), 
507 Fifth Ave., New York 17. Stock, pic- 
ture stories. Send stamped, addressed en- 
velope for informative 12-page booklet, 
“P.I.P.’s Sales Tips.” Tomas D. W. Fried- 
man. PAC. 

PHOTO LIBRARY INC., 149 E. 69th St. New 
York 21. Sells mainly to ad agencies; rep- 
resents a few top-notch photographers, 
mostly for assignments. Not a free-lance 
market. PAC. Roy Pinney. 

PHOTO REPRESENTATIVES, 155 E. 42nd 
St., New York. PAC. Erika Klopfer, Anita 
Beers. 

prx, INC., 250 Park Ave., New York 17. 
Specializes in assignments, mostly for own 
staff. PAC. Leon Daniel, Franz Furst. 

PUBLIC PICTORIAL, 75 W. Wacker Dr., 
Chicago. Mostly stock. Midwest repre- 
sentative for several big-name color photos. 
Leslie Jacobi. 

RALPH-GUILLUMETTE, INnc., 59 E. 54th 
St., New York 22. PAC, Charles Rado. 

SHOSTAL PRESS AGENCY, 545 Fifth Ave., 
New York. PAC. Robert Shostal. 

THREE LIONS, 545 Fifth Ave., New York. 
PAC. Mr. Lowen. 

Topix, 565 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 
Specializes in entertainment-world features 
for TV guides, fan magazines and general- 
circulation books. Milton Newborn. 

UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD NEWS PHOTOS., 
3 W. 46th St., New York. News and fea- 
tures. PAC. Milton Davidson. 

UNITED PRESS ASSOCIATION, 461 Eighth 
Ave., New York 1. News and features. 
PAC. Harold Church. 

WIDE WORLD, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. News and features. PAC, Phil 
Miller. 


~ Sell the Scripts = 


You Write! 


We Will Show You How 


This most modern teaching method makes it possible for 
you to write more easily, joyously, in the full confidence 
that you are becoming a better writer. PRACTICAL 
MAGAZINE WRITING is the new, totally different way 
of stimulating and developing creative ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional writing you 
can do best and to write articles, stories, TV plays, etc., 
according to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write 
for pay, to express yourself with freshness and vitality—the 
qualities editors want. 





As never before you will discover new usable ideas. You 
will write instead of dream about it. And amazingly, you 
will find more energy for writing. Progress will be easier. 


FREE Get everything you ever wanted from a course. 


Use the coupon below for complete information. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-B Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 





Please send free booklet, ''The Way Past the Editor." 
No cost or obligation. 
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Neat, prompt work on bond paper with extra 

first and last page plus free carbon copy at 

60c per thousand. 70c per thousand with 

corrections in spelling and grammar. 

VIVIAN PALERMO 
Los 


P.O. Box 243 Banos, California 








GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation Avenue, W. D. Miami 33, Florida 








MANUSCRIPTS BEAUTIFULLY TYPED 


Bond paper, free carbon, extra first page, 
mailed flat. Corrections if desired. 
60c per 1000 words plus postage, please. 


JOYCE C. LEY 
901 Jefferson Drive Pittsburgh 29, Pa. 
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INDIAN RITUALS 
10,000 Indians, All Tribes 

AUGUST 14-17 

Write for information 


Ceremonial Association 
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Cartoonist Q 


by John Norment 


LADY IN California wrote and asked 

me why only men are cartoonists, and 
also why I have never mentioned any girls 
or lady cartoonists in my column. 

First of all, I have mentioned a few dis- 
taff cartoonists here, Second, I would have 
mentioned more but that’s all there is. 
There just aren’t as many women cartoon- 
ists as there are men cartoonists. This isn’t 
my fault . . . and probably isn’t anyone’s 
fault. I suspect it is largely a matter of 
temperament—nest building, borning and 
raising children, grocering, PTAing, hus- 
band coddling, etc., use up a lot of a 
girl’s time and energy. 

All this proves nothing because, although 
comparatively few women are cartoonists, 
the ones who are, are wonderful. 

At the present time, Martha Blanchard, 
Doris Matthews, and Barbara Shermund 
are well established top names in the mag- 
azine cartoon business. 

Betty Swords, a Denver housewife, is a 
successful newcomer. 

Mary Gibson and Jane Spear King were 
well known in the business until a couple 
of years ago. They dropped out, but may- 
be they will be back. 

Helen Hokinson was one of the greatest 
magazine cartoonists of all time. 

Dorothy McKay is one of the 2 or 3 
best cartoonists whose work appeared in 
ESQUIRE. Even ESQUIRE, a2 man’s maga- 
zine, has always used cartoons by women. 

Marta Links, creator of “Bobby Sox,” is 
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the mother of 3 children, Alex 9, Eliza- 
beth 6, and Victoria 4. 

There have always been a few successful 
women cartoonists. I spent my youth drool- 
ing over the curly-headed girls drawn by 
Nell Brinkley. Alice Harvey did some won- 
derful work for THE NEW YORKER. 

Kate Osann has a successful newspaper 
syndicated panel. Hilda Terry’s strip is 
syndicated by King Features. 

Lucille Corcos is an outstanding car- 
toonist in the book, magazine editorial and 
greeting-card fields. 

Irma Selz in one of America’s outstand- 
ing caricaturists. 

Ilonka Karasz and Edna Eicke are fa- 
vorite cover artists for THE NEW YORKER. 

How could anybody ever be a more won- 
derful cartoonist than Mary Petty? 

I have omitted the names I don’t know 
or can’t remember, for obvious reasons. 

Also, I have not named the 50,000 and 
more women who do fine art, commercial 
art, advertising and illustration because this 
column is not in direct competition with 
the telephone directory. 

In the old days, the world was pretty 
much run by women. Here, the moon- 
goddess was in charge of everything. 
Women conceived by coming into contact 
with winds, rivers, or accidentally swallow- 
ing an insect. The queen would get married 
once a year. Come mid-winter she would 
kill her husband. Then all the girls would 
get together for a picnic . . . using the 
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mortal remains for the main course. Just 
at present, there are only a few working ma- 
triarchal societies on this planet. All evi- 
dence points to the fact that this type of 
government is on its way back—and soon! 
When it arrives, men will be fortunate if 
they’re treated half as well as women are 
now. 

Meanwhile, if you’re still convinced that 
there is prejudice against women in the 
cartoon business, you can adopt a mascu- 
line crow quill pen name—anything that 
catches your fancy from Aaaron to Zzyggy. 
Who’s to know? 

A great many magazine cartoon editors 
are women. More women than men read 
magazines. How could cartooning possibly 
be only a man’s world? 

The only reason there aren’t more girl 
cartoonist is, there just aren’t enough girls 
who want to be cartoonists who are willing 
to work hard enough at it to succeed. 


A recent issue of THE CARTOONIST (pub- 
lished by the National Cartoonists Society) 
had an article written by Mort Walker and 
Dick Cavalli titled, “A Wonderful Profes- 
sion But A Terrible Business.” Mort Walker 
was top seller at almost all the big markets 
for 3 or 4 years before he abandoned the 
gag field to draw his strip “Beetle Bailey.” 
Dick Cavalli then took over as top man for 
several years before he quit to draw his 
strip, “Morty Meekle.” In the article, they 
speak out against what they consider to 
be wrong with the gag cartoon business. 
Some of the things they found fault with 
were: Editors arriving late at the office... 
being late can cost a cartoonist sales at 
other markets. Inadequate facilities 
waiting rooms too small, not enough chairs 
for everybody some places the car- 
toonist has to wait in line in the hall. No 
attempt to hold on to a “star” . when 
he’s tempted to move on to the greener 
pastures of advertising, syndication, etc., no 
attempt is made to make it worth his while 
to stay. Unqualified editors . . . secretaries 
of “odd-jobs” staff members are often edi- 
tors—people with no background in the 
arts, and especially in humor. 


After listing a few more debit sides to 
the business, Mort and Dick suggested that 
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YOURSELF, on Corrasable Bond Paper, if Preferred. ACcuRAcy 
GUARANTEED. 1 have been typing my own manusc for 
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a gel acceptable. THIS IS AN INTRODU ‘ORY OFFER, AN! 
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50c per thousand words, plus postage 
MISS GRACE EVELYN LEACH 
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BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative re-writing pave the way to success for 
you! My clients are selling. I edit, polish, correct, re- 
vise where revision is needed, and present your book at 
its very best. It will be returned to you typewritten, 
ready for publication. $1.50 per thousand words, carbon 
copy included. Terms may be arranged if desired. 


EDITH M. NAILL Box 7 Gower, Missouri 





CARTOON FOR CASH! 


Want to make money cartooning? Study with 
an expert teacher—(cartoonist and Cartoon 
Editor himself)—-who knows how to create 
comics that SELL! 45 lessons by mail—plus 
PERSONAL TUTORSHIP in every phase of 
cartooning. If you want to draw for money, 
write me. If you’re not interested in money— 
write to a psychiatrist! 


LAWRENCE LARIAR 
Box WD — JU 
Professional School of Cartooning 
57 Lena Avenue Freeport, N. Y. 
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Writers For Every 
Purpose 


Writers employed are Specialists. Each 
project receives the individual effort of a 
writer specifically qualified for your writ- 
ing job. 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis. 


REVISE manuscripts . . . Make stories 
ready for marketing and publication. 


CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed comments to guide you. 


OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
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Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non-Fiction. 
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cartoonists be better paid for their work 
. at least $100 for a major magazine 
O. K. plus frequent raises. 

The article ends by suggesting methods 
whereby the cartoonist can help improve 
his own lot: 

“It becomes too popular, sometimes, to 
gripe about an editor who perhaps is 
desperately trying to hold on to his own 
job, please his boss, buy good cartoons, and 
control the herd of Wednesday warriors 
in the outer office. Do your job better 
and he’ll do his better, Remember that you 
are in a business office. Dress for the occa- 
sion. Keep the noise and horseplay under 
control. Don’t grind cigarettes into the 
floor. 

“Although you’re selling artwork you are 
also selling yourself. Your personality and 
conduct undoubtedly contribute to the edi- 
tor’s feeling about your work. Don’t beg 
for a sale because your rent is due. Have 
pride in your work. Don’t underprice your 
work, or undercut your colleagues. These 
things will only hurt you and the business 
in the end. 

“Don’t be so flattered by a request for a re- 
print that you give it away for nothing or 
next to.” 

Mort and Dick wrote this article to try to 
improve a business they are no longer in 
but still love. Copies of The Cartoonist were 
given to cartoon editors, and some were 
sent to top echelon editors who probably 
aren’t aware of what goes on on Wednes- 
day look days. 

Mort Walker and Dick Cavalli (formerly 
“Blue-tooth Johnson”) certainly deserve an 
E for effort for their yeoman work, It will 
be interesting to see if their article brings 
any improvements to the busines. I certainly 
hope so. . . and even if it doesn’t, they have 
still thrown considerable light on the sub- 
ject. All magazine cartoonists should be 
grateful. 


Late Cartoon News 
TRUE, 67 West 44th Street, New York 36, 
N.Y. Bill McIntyre is now paying $150 
apiece for cartoons for their Too Good To 
Be True feature. $37.50 if he only buys the 
idea. Bill explained what he wants some- 
thing like this: If all whiskey in a saloon is 
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Stories — Novels — Fiction — Non-Fiction 
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1 Carbon Minimum ae 
Extra first and last page 
Please add postage and exchange 
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a2 S:. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 
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Learn How to become a popular songwriter. Amazing 
melody writing home study course with free lyric course. 
Easy! Booklet explains this and professional piano course. 
Special personal success courses. 


WEIDNER SYSTEM 
423 E. Seventh St. Boston 27, Mass. 





SINGER SERVICE 


The typing service of successful Canadian authors. 
Give your manuscript the confidence of a pro- 
fessional appearance. 
All inquiries promptly answered 
IDA SINGER 


Tillsonburg 2 ntario, Canada 





GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I'd 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 


details. 
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134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 
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sold for 5c a shot it’s too good to be true 
and if it isn’t true he doesn’t want to buy it. 
If a woman makes a hand signal while 
driving and she drives the way she signalled 
then that’s true and also “Too Good To Be 
True.” He’s looking for that rare, once in 
a lifetime, humor-true twist that can and 
does sometime happen. Doesn’t want the 
dream stuff that just couldn’t possibly be. 
Mac buys male supremacy cartoons and 
male subject matter: Hunting, Fishing, 
Cars, Sex, Sports, Adventure. Pays $85 
apiece for regular cartoons. No prejudice 
against women cartoonists, but it is possible 
that some women might find doing this 
type of work a little masochistic. 

CAVALIER, 67 West 44th Street, New York 
36, N. Y. Fred Roloff buying cartoons now 
for mid-winter issues. Won’t spend a cent 
for kid gags and talking animals—they just 
don’t fit his format. Pay: $30. . 

sport, 204 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, N.Y. Ed Graham, Jr., says, “Baseball 
gags with a new look are wanted.” Buys 
baseball gags all year around. Keep others 
4 months in advance. Spectator sports only. 

SAGA-CLIMAX, 204 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N.Y. Lee Green buys thrilling 
he-man masculine male type cartoons for 
both mags. $25 minimum. 

DENTAL STUDENTS MAGAZINE, 874 Green 
Bay Road, Winnetka, Illinois. W. C. Juniac 
pays $10 on acceptance for cartoons about 
dental students on campus. Anything you 
might happen to draw that hints there 
could conceivably be any pain connected 
with dentistry is an automatic reject. 

GOLF DIGEST, 611 Davis Street, Evanston, 
Illinois. John P. May pays $7.50 apiece on 
acceptance for the approximate 50 cartoons 
he buys every year. Slant to the first word 
in the title of the magazine. 

THE AMERICAN LEGION MAGAZINE, 720 
Fifth Ave., New York 19, N.Y. Irvin 
Herschbein is looking for cartoons that will 
appeal to everybody. Likes “Exploding 
Stoves” (funny pictures, preferably with 
lots of action). Legion is anticaptionless 
cartoons. Preferred subjects: Home life, of- 
fice life, sports, general. Pay $50 minimum 
with a $5 raise every 10 O.K.s. 

TURKEY WORLD, Watt Publishing Com- 
pany, Mount Morris, Illinois. Pays $5 for 
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a cartoon on acceptance. I feel that it is 
only fair to warn you, I would be remiss 
in my duties if I didn’t, that this mag. is 
not overly interested in the country, Tur- 
key. Nor yet, in unsuccessful theatrical 
ventures. You had best confine your sub- 
missions to Turkey birds. 

STORYTIME, Baptist Sunday School Board, 
127 Ninth Ave. North, Nashville, Tennes- 
see. Pay $5 to $10 for cartoons about nice 
people who go to Baptist Sunday schools. 

THE INDUSTRIAL BANKER, 813 Washing- 
ton Building, Washington 5, D.C. Pay 


$5 on acceptance for cartoons. Phyllis Harte 
is the associate editor. If you have some 
truly funnies about industrial banking, this 
market is available. Most overused picture 
at this market: Banker sitting at his desk 
opposite prospective borrower and examin- 
ing his credentials . . . either the banker 
or borrower is talking. 

ADVERTISING REQUIREMENTS, 200 East 
Illinois Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. Dick 
Hodgson looks at cartoons about Produc- 
tion, Promotion, and Merchandising and 
pays $10 per for the ones he O.K.s. 











TEXAS HANK 





$50 Cash Prize 


you have been waiting for . 


MAIN P. O. BOX 1024 





WE BUY FOR CASH 


% Popular Songs 
¥%& Radio-TV Scripts 
% Short Stories 


For consideration send return postage with material. 


New Songs ¥* 


RADIO — STAGE — TELEVISION 


Gringo Record X-144 © “Uncle Si’s Cowpasture” 
Hank and Slim the Country Rubes 


1958 DIXIELAND NEW SONGWRITING CONTEST 


‘‘Mona of the Tradewinds’”’ 


Lovely lady, ah so fair 

Sweet as the roses in her hair 
None will ever quite compare 
With my Mona. 


Are you a song writer?? . . . here is your chance to prove it. That big opportunity 
. . all you have to do is complete this song by Johnny 
Carriger and Hank Newman, famous writers of “JUST A KID IN LOVE”—Gringo 
Record X-122—and mail with your one year subscription for Dixieland News to Ace 
Attractions, Main P. O. Box 825, Winston-Salem, North Carolina,U.S.A. The winning 
song lyric must have some originality and tell a story about SOUTH SEA ISLAND 
LOVE that will stop traffic. For only $2 you will receive a high fidelity 78 or 45 RPM 
record of “Just A Kid In Love”, DIXIELAND NEWS for one year, and your big 
chance to get somewhere in the music business. The winning song will be recorded by 
Hank Newman, Bill Jeffries, or other famous Radio and Television Stars. Melody may 
be submitted with lyrics, if desired. ALL ENTRIES MUST BE POSTMARKED 
NOT LATER THAN MIDNIGHT, DECEMBER 3lst, 1958. 


DIXIELAND NEWS 


PROMOTION — SALES 
Records 


$50 Cash Prize 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
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LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript repre- 
sents your time, labor and skill. Your 
book, your story or your teleplay will re- 
ceive every consideration; if we think it is 
salable, we will submit it to the most 
appropriate markets on a straight 10% 
commission basis in event of a sale. 
Evaluation fees: 


Short shorts under 2,000 words....... $3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words........ 5.00 
TV scripts—One act ................. 3.00 
NIN 2 5) ss5sc'er<'o-01dioreecale 5.00 
ee ee 7.50 
ME Ro asiccc cic sac 15.00 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 
WILL LOZIER 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


134-35 Cherry Avenue’ Flushing 55, N. Y. 





HOLLYWOOD TYPIST 
Manuscript typing — Varityping 
Offset Printing 
ELENA QUINN 


7822 Brookmill Road 


TOpaz 9-8285 
Downey, California 





TELEVISION IDEAS WANTED 


$1 registers any idea for a television program, story idea 
or commercial. Your idea made available to producers, 
agents, directors, authors, ad agencies, and program 
directors. We are the only national clearing house for 
television ideas. 


TVI (TeleVision Ideas) 
1610 N. Wilcox, HOllywood 7-5295, Hollywood 28, Calif. 





A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned For You! 


Many years’ experience helping writers in publication, 
screen and TV fields. Free DETAILS. 

ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


STOP TELEPLAY REJECTS 


Experienced staff will critique scripts, offer advice, 
samples, market information. 

Half-hour scripts: $5.00 

Hour scripts: $10.00 


TELEPLAY SERVICE 


Box 1502 Beverly Hills, Calif. 




















Anthology—Cont’d from page 33 


SUSPENSE is a half-hour dramatic series, 
produced on film. Strong audience identifi- 
cation with a central character undergoing 
great internal stress plus strong outside 
pressure is required for its plays. Contem- 
porary stories preferred. Some special film- 
ing with principal actors will be done, but 
playwrights should keep in mind that stock 
footage may be employed. Playwrights may 
submit fully developed scripts intended for 
“live” production, however, if the story 
meets the program’s requirements of strong 
drama, built around the central character 
as described. It is preferred that stories 
open “in action” and close “in action.” 

THE BIG CHANCE—tentative title—half- 
hour film series, with emphasis on unusual 
location backgrounds. Stories need to have 
element of a great gamble or risk to one 
or a party of individuals, written with hard 
masculine point of view. No fantasies or 
heavily plotted melodramas. Simplicity of 
plot and one character domination (for big- 
name stars) suggested. High comedies in- 
volving a gamble also accepted. 

LAMP UNTO MY FEET considers 15-minute 
religious plays. 

LOOK UP AND LIVE considers 30-minute 
religious plays, Query producer first at 524 
West 57th Street, New York City. 


Certain shows on CBS are “packaged” 
by outside agencies which have their own 
requirements about release forms and pro- 
fessional qualifications for submissions, In- 
quiries may be directed as follows, in New 
York: U.S. STEEL HOUR, C/o Theatre Guild, 
23 West 53rd St., and ALFRED HITCHCOCK 
PRESENTS and GENERAL ELECTRIC THEATRE, 
c/o MCA Artists, Ltd., 598 Madison Ave. 

Like most television producers, CBS has 
a normal policy of considering material 
only from recognized literary agents, or 
from writers with professional credits or ex- 
perience in the fields of television, radio, the 


WRITERS— CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


Story analyst, agent, author, teacher. Marketin 


Selling-instruction lessons, $5.00 each, or $39.00 for complete course of ten. Book ms. $15.00. 
group meetings. Modest fees due to sincere interest in writers. 


30 OCEAN STREET 


report on your story, $2.00; thorough marketing-technique analysis, $4.00; 


nquire about local writers 
SQUANTUM, MASS. 





LINE-BY-LINE REVISION and MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


Line-by-line revision includes editing, rewriting where necessary, numerous marginal comments directly on script, etc. 


$1.50 per 1,000 
etc. $1 per 1, 


P. O. Box 436 
66 


words. Detailed criticism and analysis of your script covering Plot, Characters, Dialogue, Writing Style, 
000. Combination Offer. Both for $1.50 per 1,000. 


WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 


ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 
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THE INSIDE STORY ON COOPERATIVE PUBLISHING 






WHO 


WHAT 


WHERE 


HOW 


Don’t publish your book until you find out the facts. 
Learn about Comet’s 

@ Free evaluation of your manuscript 
® Friendly editorial help 


© You obtain the services and economy 
of Comet’s own manufacturing plant 


a frank discussion . . . yours FREE! 


The widespread lack of information about subsidy book publishing 
has deterred many authors from getting their books into print. Now, 
in a forthright and revealing booklet that every new writer should 
read, one of the foremost publishers explains clearly and frankly 
just how its subsidy book publishing plan works. 


are Comet authors. .... Comet’s markets? Which author has the 
most to gain from subsidy publishing — the writer of fiction, non- 
fiction, poetry or juveniles? How To Publish Your Book goes into 
detail. 


does Comet’s complete publishing program include? Can you ex- 
pect quality printing and editing, advertising and sales? What about 
intensive radio and television promotion? The following excerpts 
indicate what Comet can do: 


‘We would be very happy to review White Angel Kitty on our morn- 
ing show, Open House.”” WMBR-TV 


“Please have Madge Brissenden contact us regarding an interview 
on the daily show.” KFOX 


“TI will contact Mr. Hamada and be happy to arrange for a guest 
radio appearance by this local writer.” KPOA 


are Comet books sold? In addition to sales to bookstores, whole- 
salers, libraries and other outlets, Comet’s Promotion and Subsidiary 
Rights Department explores the possibilities of selling book rights 
to the vast market of movies, magazines, book clubs, newspaper 
syndicates, television, radio, and foreign publishers. 


can Comet’s subsidy publishing plan work for you? How often are 
royalty payments made? How does the Comet author benefit? 










































@ The copyright for your book is taken 
out in your name 

e Thirty-five years of reputable publish- 
ing know-how 

@ Your one payment covers everything 
— no additional charges 


® Maximum publicity, review attention, 
sales and promotion of your book 


COMET 


PRESS BOOKS 


200 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 





Comet Press Books, Dept. WD 6 
200 Varick St., New York 14, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation on 


my part, a FREE copy of HOW TO 
PUBLISH YOUR BOOK. 
















Name 










MAIL Street 
THIS 
COUPON fad Zone——_ | 


| 
TODAY! J | 


Wii aav- donee umcinniametegall 
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theatre, advertising, newspapers, published 
books and national magazines. Each sub- 
mission of unpublished material must be 
accompanied by a signed CBS release form, 
which will be provided on request to 
authors submitting their professional credits 
to Ed Roberts, CBS-TV Story and Script 
Dept., 524 West 57th St., New York 19, 
N.Y., or to Frank Glicksman, CBS-TV 
Hollywood Story Editor, 7800 Beverly 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, California. Adap- 
tations are by assignment only, unless based 
on the submitter’s own work. 

They do, however, welcome material 
from new writers if it is recommended by 
a university professor of drama or televi- 
sion or if it is submitted through a recog- 
nized literary agent (whose fees are normally 
10% of sales), or material from new writ- 
ers submitted in television play form, ac- 
companied, of course, by a release form. 

Since CBS deals with numerous New 
York and Hollywood literary agents, in- 
cluding the members of the Society of 
Authors’ Representatives, 522 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y.C., they cannot recommend any par- 
ticular agent. 


NBC-TV and ABC-TV have no New 
York-produced shows open to free-lance 
writers right now. 


GREAT JEWISH sTORIES, WATV. Local 
New York. A 15-minute live show limited 
to three characters. Looking for any Jew- 
ish story in the public domain. Can be 
anything from a folk tale to 3 lines out of 
the Talmud expanded into a story. Any 
sets and costumes permissible—within the 
framework described above. “We’re a very 
small spectacular,” says Producer-Director- 
Script Editor, Sholom Rubinstein. Send 
story outlines, no scripts, to Sholom Rubin- 
stein, WATV, 515 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

The following shows are being planned 
for Fall, 1958: 

CANNONBALL—the adventures of a com- 
mercial truck driver and his younger com- 
panion on the Toronto-to-Detroit freight 
run. Mike Malone, the older man, is a 
balding, fiftyish William Bendix family 
type. He has a wife, Mary, a 17-year-old 
daughter, Ginny, and ason, James (Butch), 
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aged 12. Mike is a good husband and 
father, a peace-loving man. Not so his driv- 
ing partner, Jerry Austin, who is 28, handy 
with his dukes and apt to bridle at first feel 
of the bit. He is also susceptible to ro- 
mantic escapades. Two other main char- 
acters: Orrin Sims, dyspeptic dispatcher at 
the Buffalo terminal of the Can-Am truck- 
ing company, and Harry Holtzman, the 
more cheerful dispatcher at the Toronto 
end. 

The pilot film was shot in Toronto and 
future scripts are to be produced near the 
border between Toronto and Niagara Falls. 
Since Mike and Jerry operate a sealed, 
bonded diesel rig across the border, the 
freight they carry is often of special in- 
terest. Resourceful writers should research 
Canadian border activities including the 
operation of the D.E.W. radar network. 
Not interested in gangster, racketeer or spy 
stories. Prefer stories with a heart about 
adventures that could happen to everyday 
people. A word of caution: the truck must 
be necessary to the plot in some meaning- 
ful way. No full-length scripts. Wants brief 
paragraph story outline. 

There is no limitation on cast save for 
the self-imposed one of not cluttering the 
story with too many people. Mike’s family 
need not appear in every story. Script Edi- 
tor for this show is Frank Armer who with 
Bob Maxwell brought Lassie to video. Con- 
tact: Script Editor Frank Armer, TPA 
(Television Program of America), 488 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

THE MEN FROM TALLAHASSEE—a one- 
hour-film presentation built around the 
criminal investigation by the Florida 
Sheriff's Bureau. Walter Matthau stars in 
this series as a special agent of the Sheriff's 
Bureau. Films will be shot on location in 
Florida and will be built around a con- 
tinuing theme. Send story outlines to Pro- 
ducer Benedict Berenberg who will pass on 
scripts until the full-time Story Editor has 
been hired. Contact: Screen Gems, Inc., 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Since most of the networks have pilot 
shows in the works, keep a sharp eye on 
the Radio and TV column for more news 
as these shows pick up sponsors for next 


fall. 
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On the 15th of each month, Writer’s 
Digest enrolls a selected group of stu- 
dents in its Beginner’s Individual Course in 
Short Story Writing. Experienced students 
or writers with a good record of mss. sales 
are not eligible. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course in 
Writing is to show plainly the elements in 
writing and painstakingly explain how to 
write short stories. Part of the instruction 
consists of detailed criticism of two 5,000 
word short stories that you write. The 
course lasts four months. 

Graduates of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing will not suddenly become profes- 
sional writers, nor will they earn $500 a 
week from their writing. They will, how- 


ever, understand a few secrets of profes- 
sional writing and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students are desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have the opportunity to 
study under experienced, professional edi- 
tors who will take an individual interest in 
your progress. Complete details and an out- 
line of the Beginner's Course in Writing 
that will intrigue and inspire you, await 
your inquiry. 

We invite you to reply at once. 

*We believe this to be the lowest priced 
short story course sold by a reliable insti- 


tution. Money back agreement on all en- 
rollments. 





C Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writing. 
There is no obligation and no salesman will call. 














Name 
Address 
City State 
Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 6-8 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrrter’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s a. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada, and a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for “‘Personals’’ is fifteen cents a word, includ- 
ing each word in name and address. To use a Box Num- 
ber, the fee is $1.80. 

Cop with money order or check for August must reach 
us by ‘Sean &. 








Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











ILLUSTRATE YOUR ARTICLES with professional 
hotographs. Submit pictures with your articles, 
nerease your chances for sales. Photos taken to 

your order or available from stock files. Top 
quality work—low prices. Write today for free 
photo tip sheet, stock photo rates, and details on 
custom work. Gray Photos, Box 7, Savannah, Tenn. 


MAKE MONEY CLIPPING NEWSPAPER ITEMS 
for publishers! Write Newscraft, WD-983 E. Main, 
Columbus 5, Ohio. 


SMOKY HILL TRAIL ‘and o' other rt. $1.50 p post 
paid. Margaret W. Moody, | Box Selma, In 


FREE EXCITING WRITERS ROUNDTABLE and 
information on easy way to create characters and 
plots. Blois, 2208B Overdene Ave., Rockford, Ill. 


FREELANCE Press-Card, Nationwide Membership. 
Markets Guide Furnished. Ehrenreick, 2035. Bel- 
mont Avenue, New York 57. 


23,000 PROFESSIONAL COMEDY LINES! Classi- 
fied humor ideal for speakers, toastmasters, em- 
cees. 1700 pages! Free catalog. Orben Publica- 
tions, 111 Carpenter St., St., Valley Stream, N. Y. 


1,000 PLOTTING SECRET—Included in the Scene 
oa rlock Story Construction Formula. Automatically 
correct opie pattern. Also ‘‘Murderer’s Diction- 
ary” 2 hard-boiled terms for today’s crime 
fiction. Classified. —. bo 
Roll Publishing Co., 2620 
Huntington Park, California. 


LETTERS AND CARDS REMAILED WASHING- 
TON, D. C., an EO age oy i a electric type- 
writer, 50c pe words, postage, extra 
carbon. Olive: "Bablee, 1536 ith Btreet, N.W., 
Washington, D 


FREE BOOK. ‘505 Odd Successful Businesses.’’ 
Work home. Pacific, 44B, Oceanside, Calif. 


FOOL PROOF GUIDANCE in writing fillers and 
short articles. Enclosed stamp gs details. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


POETS: Description of Han Handbooks containing 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS, also idograph 
Prize Program, sent on receipt of eS 
stam . Be 
flonal ‘Magasine of Poetry, 624 N. Vernon Ave., 


LEARN TO BUILD PLOTS from single word, any 
word. See it done. 75c. Make your By come 
alive. Put emotions into them. 75c. Both $1.40. 
Publishers, 282 Delano Avenue, Yonkers, 
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—e. each $1.00. 
East 56th Street, 











“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA- 
TERIAL’’—your columns, cartoons, fillers, verse, 
stories, articles, comics. Up to By ng a day from 
each pewemeeey, — 000 dailies and 
weeklies in Canada alone. Folio in- 
cludes Syndicate MF Selling Prices Sched- 
ule, Model recone Letters to Editors, Sample 
Order and ent Forms, etc. Complete oe 
$2.00 postpal “refundable). While they iast, 
copy of “175 Idea-Sources For Newspaper os 
tures”? included with Folio. American Features 
— Dept. 244, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, 
nn. 


MAKE MONEY ADDRESSING ENVELOPES for 
Advertisers. Instruction Manual $1. Money back 
guarantee. Sterling, Corona 68, ¥. 





TRAVELING? Personal Travel Tags indentify pos- 
sessions. Print: Name, address, one color—red, 
white, green, yellow. Six for $1.50. Handy 
Plastics, Box 174, Jamaica Plain 30, Mass. 


MAGIC MIAMI! Letter remails, 25c. Classified 
ads, 50c. Other services? Brooks, 6400 S.W. 64th 
Avenue, So. Miami, Florida. 


TYPISTS Unlimited Profits Home Business, Juan- 
Studio 1-G, P. O. Box 3053, Chicago 54, Illinois. 


COOL, QUIET Modern Bachelor Apartment. At- 
tractive Texas Gulf Coast town. Box F-3. 





DECREASE EXPENSES with THE MONEY KIT 
of four different Budget Items. $1.00. ~~ 
—— 6632 23rd Ave., W. Hyattsville, ary- 
and. 


LETTERS REMAINED FROM FLORIDA 25c. 
Julian Martinez, 408 Hillside, Lakeland, Fla. 


WE PAY $1 TO $10 for Jokes for our Fun Cards. 
Details and 10 sample cards, 25c. Lido Mail 
Order, Box 721, Balboa, Calif. 


HARD-TO-FIND BOOKS FOUND! Out-of-State 
Book Service, Box 1153, Burbank Calif. 


WRITERS—Latest list of buying markets. State 
category in which you write. Send $2.00. Wilnan 
Enterprises, 118% 6th St., Seal Beach, Cal. 


CONTRIBUTE YOUR EXPERIENCES with “‘liter- 
ary sharks’’ to book. Sargent, 1611 North La Brea, 
Hollywood, California. 


MAIL RECEIVED- Forwarded. > Month. Hedgpeth, 
Box 830, Alhambra 11, Calif 


EXPERIENCED EDITOR-WRITER WANTED New 
York vicinity collaborate with Spanish-American 
ne writer-engineer tightening polish- 

ing fiction, non-fiction — 30 years accumulation 
ected sure-sale material ready. Conditions; 
cailapenaine exchanged. Box D, 420 Riverside 

Drive, New York 25, N. Y. 


PLOTS $2.00. Three $5. 00. Co Comedy $3.00. Two $5.00. 
Original, or send story idea. R. Appleby, 1055 
48th St., Oakland 8, California. 


GUARANTEED HOMEWORK! Cash Commissions! 
Hirsch’s, 1301-15 Hoe, New York City 59. 


CARTOONISTS!—Do you own cartoons that have 
reached a dead end as far as earnings go? We 
purchase ‘‘Tavern Rights.’’ For details write 
“‘Cartoons,’’ 4298S. Elmhurst Rd., Mt. Prospect, Ill. 


FOR CARTOONISTS AND | GAGWRITERS. Infor- 
mation Guide, cartoon markets, tips, lessons, etc. 
Send for trial copy. Information Guide, 2776 Cali- 
fornia Ct., Lincoln 10, Nebr. 








CONFIDENTIAL, FORWARDING RECEIVING 
address available, remails 25c, Sunday classified 
$1.00. Sund, 3602 Ferdinand, Tacoma 7, Wash. 





SPORTS-MINDED WRITERS !—Get out copy 
of Walter E. Simes’ age rinted, numbered 
edition of “System yd ofit.”” "Only 200 
copies existing in all oft .S. and a ee We now 
own rights! Send $2.50 for — 
to Cal-Sports Publications, » Venllee, te, Call. 
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HONOLULU POSTMARK. Letters re-mailed 50c. 
Sunday classified section $1.00. Walco, Box 3774, 
Honolulu 12, Hawaii. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
no discussed and ill ® .00. Also 
talization, 50c. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 

vit le, Penna. 


$70 WEEKLY, home, ‘spare time. Simplified mail 
bookkeeping. Immediate income; easy! Auditax, 
34741W, Los ‘Angeles $4. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and there- 
- sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my 
this magazine, page 59. Natalie Newel 
Ghostwriter. 


BLESSED BE THE IMMACULATE HEART OF 
MARY. Hubert Madere, Hahnville, Louisiana. 


RESEARCH in Library of Congress and other Wash- 
ington Libraries, any subject, authentically and 
accurately selected, experienced. $2 per thousand. 
Rublee, 1536 17th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


GHOSTWRITING: Your stories and books ye 
for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, page 


300 FILLER MARKETS ‘S DESCRIBED—$1.25. Blen 
Gee, Box 2171, Charleston, S. C. 


BEGINNERS—Earn money at home while writing. 
Write a newsy English column for small foreign 
papers (under fifty thousand population). The 
same mimeographed column goes to all of your 
listings. Excellent interesting work and you are 
your own boss. is your own business with 
splendid remuneration. For complete details 
(with subjects) send one dollar to Anthon 
Oliver, Fulton Street, North Hollywood, 
California. 


WRITERS: APPLIED "TECHNIQUES of Imagistics 
sustains production and creativity. Free informa- 
tive brochure. Autodynamics, x 847, Ocean 
Park, Calif. 


PLOTS—Two $1.00. Origin 
a's, 25 Leinster Sq., Rathmines, 
elan 














al short stories, $2.50. 
Dublin, 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRIT Reasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Rosas Za. .» Chicago 13. 
FREE—INFORMATION co concernin typewritten 
shorthand! Dictographist, 6196 Wainut, Omaha 6, 


Nebraska. 


DOLLARS DAILY BY MAII—Independence work 
at home. Write Burt Hilton, 870 Lantana Avenue, 
Clearwater Beach, Florida. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS is a science and a _ 
fession. Graduates of the Grapho Analysis Society 
are active in TV, radio, writing features for slicks 
and house organs—and Cw Be paid! Ezell Eiland, 
Texas, feature story in ad Monthly. Sam 
Johnson placed handwriting feature in Texas 
Teacher’s Journal. Another grapho analyst sold 
story to Office Executive. Toni Lalimi, in New 
York hit Journal of Lifetime Living, drew fat 
check! It yess on all the time. Here is a growing 
uncrowded profession-business where you give 
service. Experts command fees up to $75 an hour! 
Real  eeb ig for men and women who want 
to get ahead. Free Trial Lesson, Erwv my de- 
tails to all over 21. Write now! I.G.A.S inc. op 
1007 Wilhoit Building, Springfield, Missouri. 





ASTONISH YOUR FRIENDS! Bewilder your en- 
emies. Startle even yourself, with an easily ac- 
uired ‘‘Personal Power’’ that none can ignore. 
—_—s control! Postcard brings free details. 
Dimensional Enterprises, Sedona 14, Arizona. 





HOW TO BE A PUBLIC STENO (What to Charge) 
25,000 word text. $2. Steno Publications, Box 253, 
Tyler, Texas. 


7,500 DOLLARS A YEAR OBR MORE. Men and 
women writers ask for free details about a field 
usually overlooked but highly lucrative. Ad-Writ- 
ers Guild, Chester Springs 9, Pa. 





SPARETIME INTERVIEWING FOR MARKETING 
Research co} , Reve. $1.00, $1.75 hour. 50 
companies’ names Cornado, 2616 Camden 
Ave., Omaha 11, Wok r. 


READY-TO-SELL MANUSCRIPTS, Stories and 
Articles, by professional authors, available to 
writers who want to sell. Send stamp to W. C 
Derry, 40 Rock, Lynn, Mass. 


seneyarraer BROADCASTING OPPORTUNI- 
IES. Trade-secrets. Capitol City Studios, 1804 
Seen St., Columbia, South Carolina. 


WAKE UP! READ “UNVARNISHED TRUTH.” 
(A different self-help in = words.) 35c. Mrs. 
Florence Hamm, Rising Sun, en 


ONE SURE THING To Put into Your Stories to 
make them Sell. Will open your eyes. Surprising. 
75c. Model Story analyzed for you to imitate, 75c. 
Both $1.40. Delano Publishers, 232 Delano Ave., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


“FROM A FAR EASTERN DIARY.’’ Japan 1922- 
1930. Leatherette binding. $2.25 plus postage. 
F. B. Wolcott, 1539 Perkiomen Ave., Reading, Pa. 


ag OR ACTION STORY Plot Outlines with 
bd ar Endings. Three for $1.00. Elvet Bloom- 
fel 1821 Clay St., St. Joseph, Mo. 


“SELF-HYPNOSIS—GUIDE” — Amazing book re- 
veals arenemee Nard King’s unique method. It 
allegedly provides for COMPLETE and CON- 
TINUOUS a ca of SELF (flow of creative 
ideas, , cravings, talents, sleep, 
analgesia, ete. 5. whereby proficient user, WIDE 
AWAKE, merely tells himself what he will ex- 
perience, adds cue word, and—it happens! Writ- 
er’s ‘must reading’. No therapeutic claims. $2.00 
delighted or refund! Verity Publications, New- 
foundland 5-J, New Sersey. 


FREE FOLIO ‘$5, 000-$45,000; Unlimited Vaca- 
tions.’’ No merchandise. Work home! Haylings- 
PH2, Carlsbad, Calif 


WANTED—Someone to finance the publication gt 
my novel. $2,300.00 will do the trick, and I’ll fix 
sings with my subsidy publisher so you’ll share 
in all the royalties, screen rights, book club re- 
wards, etc., that my first books earn for me. Mrs. 
Miriam Spannuth, 6 Boston Place, Wilmington 
Manor Gardens, New Castle, Delaware. 


STUDIO CABINS, $75-$150, entire season. Writer’s 
beeen mountain farm. Irving Fiske, Rochester, 
ermont. 











CAPITAL WRITERS BUREAU: Research Con- 
gressional library, U. S. agencies. Edit, rewrite 
apers, articles, speeches, oks. Book reviews, 
ook publicity. O. C. Miller, P.O. Box 1759, 
Washington, D. C 





EARN $10 HOUR. Research at Home. Instructions 
$3. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Sterlingg, Corona 68, 
N. Y. (Free Literature) 





BEAUTIFUL POSTMARK! Letters remailed from 
United Nations—?5 cents; New York Times Classi- 
fied Advs.—25 cents; Sunday—50 cents. Newman, 
34-11 93 St., Jackson Heights, N. Y 





IMAGINATION STIMULATER: If needed, send 
First Half ree of your story, Character 
Cast, I return Three Different Ending 
Versions. Satisfied or Money Returned, remain- 
ing friends. Col. ea en Heim, 6162 Oakcrest, Los 
Angeles 42, Calif. 





SAVE YOUR through proper care! In- 
structions $1. oo Be Bedard Publications, Box 637-W, 
Detroit 31, Michigan. 





A TRAVEL EXPERIENCE TO BE REMEMBERED. 
Back-country pack trips up the winding Rio 
coegte across the d Mexico-Texas border- 

Magnificent unspoiled vistas, awesome 
<All, native villages, colorful wildlife. i 
ate, congenial guides. Reasonable rates. Box H. 
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FOUNDER OF NEW, REVOLUTIONARY TEACH- 
ING seeks publisher for ‘big project’’ book, 
plus. Box 328, Wheeler, Texas. 


ADVERTISE 20 words in 21 better Florida news- 
papers (magazine section) $7.00. Other bargain 
groups. Pennebaker, Adv., Kerrville, Texas. 


THREE PLOTS WITH SURPRISE ENDINGS, $1. 
Your story idea — —_ for you, $3. Delano 
Avenue, Yonkers, N 


USED COURSES AND IN INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
bought, sold and exchanged. List 10c. SMITH’S, 
124 Marlborough Rd., .» Salem, Massachusetts. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME—35 Profitable, Ep-e- 
Date, Valuable and Practical Ways. $1.00 (n 
stamps Roars? GOLDMYN, 542 East 79th Street, 
Box ew York 21, New York. 


PRIVATE EDITION PRINTING: Novels, Histories, 
Poetry, 250 copies For quality work, cut-rate 
prices. No obligation for " cotimate: Rickard, 
30 Prince, Brooklyn 1, 


WRITERS! INCREASE YOUR CREATIVE ABIL- 
ITY! Find Complete Happiness! Develop the 
Supraconscious Powers within you! Write for 
free catalog of helpful books, tapes, recordings. 
Philanthropic Library, Drawer 697, Ruidoso, 
New Mexico. 

FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of gene. Ever 
writing problem explained and illustrated. $1. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


IF YOU CAN COPY Py TRACE simple cartoons, 
you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 
copying and du acting comic cartoons for adver- 
tisers. Parti foulare free. Cartoon-Ad Service, 
Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—New. Two for $1.50 
Postpaid. rst aR writer. Marvin Schmidt, 
8109 Kilpat ko mie, Til. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! Home Worker Maga- 
zine tells how. Sample 25c. Sizemore, 3974D 
Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 41. 


PRESS CARD—Beautifual bi-colored, wallet size. 
Opens the door to many courtesies. A must for 
every free-lance wile or + Pew, Auto 
stickers + mmercial Masters, 
Gardiner, N. 

TELEVISION FREE-LANCE MARKET LIST: 
Names, addresses, telephones, of Producers, 
Script Editors. Lists all shows you can submit 
to a agents. Gives exact formats, timings, 
other ——— ‘eo, for all Major 
al ysteries, Westerns. $3.50. Also, tele- 
vision script samples, as broadcast, with Camera 
Shots, Stage Directions, plus Set Drawing. $3.50. 
Raoul Louvier, 11945 Iredell St., North Holly- 
wood, California. 

















EXPERIMENTAL WRITING—Send for free cata- 
log. Harlequin Press, Publishers, Box 27838, Holly- 
wood, California. 


ABC SHORTHAND FOR v aeeens, $2. Return- 
able. Zinman, Bayside, V 


400-YEAR CALENDAR—AIll dates, including Easter, 
1753-2152. Chart 21°x28", $1. Thomas Carrutb 
Crowley, Louisiana. 


LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! Details free. Slee 
Learning Research Association, P. O. Box 61 
WD, Omaha 1, Nebraska. 


JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB 
(Doug Couden’s ‘‘Original,’’ —— re 
Beach, California). 2. 7 mem pavente Seo cludes 
““Writer’s Bulletin.’’ Lillian ay Ae ditor, WCC, 
2020 Pestalozzi St., St. Louis 18, M 


ay FOR MISTER—$3,500 500 for Mrs. Free ‘‘Secret 
urnal”’ Plan! Magical! Work home. Publico- 
TF? Oceanside, Calif. 


CONFESSION WRITERS: Create thousands of 
original plots instantly with the Creative Title 
Plotter: 1000 Titles ; 2000 only $2; ——— 
Titles, P.O. Box 465, Lynnwood, ash hingto 
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Booklength—Coni’d from page 15 


was, he’d sober up and remain that way 
for as long as three or four days. 

Original Script: Mamma always asked 
her boaders’ permission before taking in a 
new one. There was no objection when she 
said one evening that Floyd Thompson, 
a faro dealer at Uncle Will’s saloon, 
wanted to board with us. 

Monroe’s Comment : Show this in action. 
Chance for conflict with Sarah. 


Revision: About a week later Mamma 
broached the subject of a new boarder. “I 
believe,” she said at supper, “it is only fair 
to get your opinion before I take in a 
new boarder. You all know Will Fitzgerald, 
my brother-in-law. He has asked me to 
take in a Mr. Floyd Thompson. He assures 
me that Mr. Thompson doesn’t drink, 
smoke or swear. Mr. Thompson’s only vice 
is that he loves good food. He told Will he 
was going to leave Adenville because there 
wasn’t what he calls a decent restaurant 
in town.” 

“TI can’t say I blame him,” Mr. Hackett 
said. 

“T can see no possible objection,” Judge 
Gibson shrugged. 

Mamma looked around the table. 
“There is one little thing I haven’t told 
you about Mr. Thompson. He is a faro 
dealer in Will’s saloon.” 

Sarah Martin’s decision came swiftly. 
“Good Heavens, Tena, a faro dealer from 
a salon living here with us! What will peo- 
ple say?” 

Original Script: Floyd Thompson was a 
small man with jet black hair parted in 
the middle and plastered down with po- 
made. 

Monroe’s Comment: Who cares what he 
looks like? Show character. 

Revision: Floyd Thompson was a small 
man with a hairline mustache who owned 
twelve pairs of patent-leather shoes which 
he bought from a bootmaker in San Fran- 
cisco. Some men get married and have 
children they can fuss over. Some men 
have a horse or a dog they bestow their 
affection upon, but Floyd Thompson had 
his twelve pairs of shoes. He took better 
care of them than some men do of their 
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children. Floyd always carried a big silk 
handkerchief and at the first sign of a 
speck of dust on his shoes, he’d whip out 
the handkerchief and wipe it off. 

Original Script: “Let me explain,” Mam- 
ma said earnestly. “When I call upon my 
brother-in-law and sister-in-law, I expect 
you to show me the deference of a servant, 
because that is your position here.” 

Monroe’s Comment: Stiff and awkward. 

Revision: “Nonsense,” Mamma. said, 
“when I call here, I shall expect a certain 
deference from you, because of your posi- 
tion here.” 

Original Script: Chief Tav-Whad-Im 
spoke bitterly, “Mericat come, kill deer, 
kill antelope, kill beaver, not for meat to 
feed hungry but for skins. Leave none for 
Indian to hunt. 

Monroe’s Comment: Take the T. V. 
Corn out of this. 

Revision: Chief Tav-Whad-Im spoke 
bitterly. “My people lack good clothing 
and medicine since the soldiers drove us 
from the good hunting grounds and the 
streams where we used to fish.” 

Original Scripts: Mama looked at him 
through tear-dimmed eyes as she said sadly, 

Monroe’s Comment: Wow! 

Revision: Mamma said, 

Original Script: When Mamma returned 
from the Foresters, I could tell she had 
been crying and could guess what had 
happened. They had refused to listen to 
her. She hadn’t been able to help Earnie. 

Monroe’s Comment: Don’t tell the reader 
what happened, let him see and hear this 
defeat of Mamma in action. 

Revision: As Mamma left the Forester 
house she pressed a handkerchief to her 
eyes to check the sudden flow of tears. She 
was still crying when she entered the par- 
lor where Aunt Queenie, Earnie, and Uncle 
Will were still sitting. Earnie ran across the 
room and took her in his arms. 

“Oh, Earnest,” she cried pitifully, “they 
wouldn’t listen to reason. And I was so 
sure I could make them understand.” 

“Please, don’t cry,” he said trying to 
comfort her. 

“T can’t help it,” she wailed. “From the 
time you were a little boy, I’ve always been 





IF YOU HAVE 
WRITTEN A BOOK... 


and would like to see it published, send 
it to us. Your manuscript will be given 
prompt study and evaluation—and you 
will receive our FREE editorial report on 
it. There is no obligation for this service, 
of course. 

If your book is accepted it will be pub- 
lished, promoted, and distributed by a 
professional staff of long experience. 
Find out about publishing opportunities 
for your manuscript at Bardley Hall. We 
are subsidy publishers. Use the coupon 
below and send for our FREE brochure 
“How To Get Your Book Published.” 
BARDLEY HALL PRESS, INC. 

Dept. WD-6, 363 Lexington Ave. 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your free brochure. 
HOW TO GET YOUR BOOK PUBLISHED. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Corrasible bond; free carbon; extra first and last 

pages; | pay return postage. 60c per thousand; 70c 

per thousand with corrections; $1 minimum charge. 
EVELYN NEAL 


P. ©. Box 619 Oakdale, California 





WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25c—$2.50 per year 
1650 WD Broadway New York 19 





MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Beautiful bond paper; 60c per 1000 words, 
70c per 1000 with corrections; poetry lc per 
line. Free carbon. Send Poe please. 


Fast Service, Delays 


ELLEN BROWN 


Box 3082 Fort Worth 5, Texas 








PUBLISHED OR UNPUBLISHED 


_ YOUR STORY TO HOLLYWOOD 


established motion picture, radio, and TV agency 
g fresh writing talent and stories to sell in this 
oreregenting market. 
Send for free information 
THE SAGER AGENCY 
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able to help you. To nurse you when you 
were ill. To help you solve your problems. 
And now—now when you are faced with 
the greatest crisis in your life, I can do 
nothing. I feel so helpless, so useless, so 
forlorn.” 

Original: Tears welled up in her eyes. 

Monroe’s Comment: OH, NO! 

Revision: She looked as if she was on 
the verge of crying. 

Space doesn’t permit going through the 








* Wanted to be set to music. 
by America’s Largest Song Studio. 

* Send Poems. Immediate consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 
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WANTED—Stories by UNKNOWN WRITERS 


A. DART & DUNCAN 
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entire script showing all revisions made. I 
do know that I learned something from 
each one of them and hope you have also 
learned something about writing technique. 

I would like to show just a few capsule 
analyses made by Monroe Stearns. 

Chapt. 1: This material should be great- 
ly condensed. Use material of this kind 
only when it is vital for the reader’s under- 
standing of a character or his motives. 


Chapt. 2: The story must begin here 
with, of course, a proper rhetorical intro- 
duction. Mamma must be seen clearly here, 
as she is to dominate the book and she 
should start dominating at once. Get her 
into action right away. This chapter should 
lead into something subsequent a little 
more dynamically; it seems to end up in 
the air. How about ending it with you 
wondering whether or not Mamma will 
ever remarry? 

Chap. 6: This is gorgeous story. 

Chapt. 9: I would like to see Pioneer 
Day in much more detail. These sports at 
an old-fashioned picnic if fully described 
by you with a real feeling for them could 





The way of the world 


Nothing is a sure thing in this world, but you have a better chance 
of selling what you write if you have professional advice. Writer’s 
Digest Short Fiction Course teaches you how to write and sell 
short fiction of 750-1,500 words. 


You get six writing assignments—specific lessons on short fiction 
plotting, dialogue and characterization. Then you write two short 
fiction stories and make a thorough study of markets. Your work is 
individually criticised by our editors. 


Five years of preparation and 30 years of experience went into 
the writing of this course. Tuition is $20, and the Course is sold 
on a 30 day money-back agreement. 





charge in 60 days. 


Name 





© Enroll me in Writer's Digest Short Fiction Course. I enclose $10. 
Send the balance of my course for $10 C.O.D. plus 35c delivery 


(] Send me more details about the Course, without obligation. 





Address 





a City 


State 








6-8 Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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create a fine atmosphere of nostalgia as 
well as a bit of social history about a day 
long passed away. 

Here is a sequence of letters on just one 
specific incident. 

Letter from Monroe: Earnie’s explana- 
tion of why he isn’t a successful artist 
doesn’t sound real at all. 

Later Letter: 

Later Letter: The second revision won’t 
do either. Maybe I can help you. I am 
enclosing a catalog of a show of the work 
of the EIGHT held at the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum some thirteen years ago. The intro- 
duction to it and the biographical notes 
will give you a better picture of the work 
of these men than I could possibly do; 
and you can deduce their ‘style from the 
illustrations. As you can see from the dates, 
these men were the latest thing in painting 
at the time that Earnie would have been 
in New York. Their fresh and honest ap- 
proach might very well be the one Earnie 
wishes to adopt, and which causes conflict 
in his mind about his future as an artist. 
As you will see from the catalog they were 
by no means immediately successful, but 
today almost every museum contains a 
work by one or more of them... . In deal- 
ing with this material, John, make Earnie 


The revision is worse. 


feel it; don’t make him describe it too 
closely. It will lend historical veracity to 
the story . . . please return catalog to me 


. . as it is now rather a valuable piece of 
literature. 

Final revision 
taken from catalog: 

“My teachers in New York,” Earnie said 
bitterly, “told me that after a year in Paris, 
I could come back and be a successful 
portrait painter if I would conform. All I 
would have to do would be to discipline 
my work the way the National Academy 
and the plush Fifth Avenue Art Galleries 
want it. I could get rich but I would al- 
ways think myself a failure as an artist. I’d 
be just another prisoner of the art dealers 
and their rules... . I would have to live 
in a make-believe world and pretend that 
such things as poverty and despair did not 
exist.” 

Uncle Will asked, “Are there other artists 


incorporating material 


who feel as you do?” 

“Yes, but only a few,” Earnie replied. 
“We rebelled against regimentation in art 
and the stranglehold the art galleries have 
on freedom of expression. We do not con- 
sider our work revolutionary, but an evo- 
lution that can’t be held back any longer. 

. I want to paint life as life really is. I 
want to paint Windy Davis sleeping off a 
drunk in the alley beside the Whitehorse 
Saloon with the flies crawling over his face, 
instead of some rich pompous idiot.” 

End revision: Author and editor both 
happy in solving Earnie’s inner conflict. 
You will note the rebellion of THE ASH 
CAN school of painting as these eight 
artists were contemptuously called at the 
turn of the century closely parallels the 
revolt in literature by the Steinbecks, the 
Hemmingways, and other literary giants. 

I believe there is enough here to know 
that there are editors like Monroe Stearns 
of Prentice-Hall, Inc., who will work with 
you, sweat with you, die a little with you, 
to make your booklength a salable literary 
product. 
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PLOT LIKE A PROFESSIONAL 


With PLOT GENIE, the Lexitronic Plotting 
Brain. 


Used and endorsed by hundreds of successful 
magazine, book, radio, television and screen 
writers. 

PLOT GENIE provides millions of plots, no 
two alike, ready for development and writing. 
Any story ever written, or that ever will be 
written, can be plotted with PLOT GENIE. 


Any PLOT GENIE listed supplies plots for 
popular stories, novels, radio, tv, motion 
pictures. Includes dramatic situations and 
special plotting help. 

Specialized PLOT GENIES. For writers con- 
centrating in one particular field. Each GENIE 
supplies an infinite number of plots. 


Romance—Drama Genie............ $10.00 
Detective—Mystery Genie.......... $10.00 
Comedy—Humor Genie............ $10.00 
Short-Short Story Genie............ $10.00 


Satisfaction guaranteed. California buyers add 
tax. Further information on request. 


WRITERS COOPERATIVE SERVICES 
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book, FICTION PLOT CONSTRUCTION is a book no 
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= in creative writing that will put you over the selling 
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ZEIGER HAY Writer's Workshop 
1223 W. Kirk San Antonio, Texas 
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Prompt, accurate work, carbon copy, minor 
corrections, best bond, mailed flat. 
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TV Tutelage—Cont’d from page 29 


what the camera is to see . 
is to see it. 


Real writing comes from within, The 
writer must learn to let go, and let it come 
out. Don’t talk about it. Relatives and 
friends are wonderful . . . but very often 
their remarks (usually unintentional) send 
those little creative urges that are crying 
for expression, back into oblivion. Culti- 
vate those urges. Give them a chance to 
grow. Don’t be impatient. Enjoy the learn- 
ing of the craft. You'll find it fun... and 
very satisfying. 

In the spring of 1955 a young man came 
to register in my class. He seemed a little 
timid about making an approach so I 
threw the doors wide open and told him 
we would be happy to have him join our 
group. However, he set me back a little 
when he quietly made the remark that he 
would have to make a name for himself 
by September. This was February. I could 
not help but react, because he had said 
that he had never written anything be- 
fore. He must have noticed my surprised 
expression because he went on to explain 
that he only had enough money to hold 
out until September, then he would have 
to go back to work. 


. not how it 


Well, we can’t say he made a “name” 
for himself by September, but he was cer- 
tainly well known around the studios in 
Hollywood. By September he had made 
two sales—one one-hour show and one half- 
hour show. Within a few months, more 
sales were made, and within a year Para- 
mount picked up one of his hour shows 
for a feature moving picture. 

This young man is Mort Thaw, who is 
today a “name.” Mort’s case is rare. But 
it shows it can be done. 

Don’t waste time worrying how you're 
going to crash into television. The best 
way to break in is to write a good script. 
Knowing the right people can help some- 
times, but they can’t do anything for you 
unless you have something to offer. So get 
busy and write. The studios are looking 
for good scripts. They want ’em! And they 
buy ’em! 
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1. James Cerruti, Associ- 
ate Editor, Holiday. 

Photo by Arnold Newman 

2. Ben Hibbs, Editor, 
Saturday Evening 
Post. 

3. Betsy T. Blackwell, 
Editor, Mademoiselle 


4. Barbara V. Hertz, 


Managing Editor, 
Parents’. 
Photo by A. Avedon 


5. Sidney Katz, Associ- 


ate Editor, MacLean’s. 
Photo by W. Curben 














How Many Of 
These People 


Do You Know? 


| ARE 3,000 more editors like these who cooperated with 
the editors of Writer’s Digest to produce the practical 1958 
edition of The Writer’s Market. These 3,000 editors are now 
buying fiction, articles, books, poetry, fillers, photos, plays and 
cartoons. 

The 1958 Writer’s Market tells what each one wants to buy, 
how much they pay, and his address—also gives you tips on 
fiction, article writing, photojournalism, copyright and how to 
write query letters. There isn’t enough space to describe this 
two pound book—that’s why it’s the free lance writer’s Bible. 
Just published, $4.50 postpaid. 


ME THE 1958 WRITER’S MARKET! 


[] here is my payment of $4.50 for clothbound edition, $3.50 
for soft cover. 


[] here is my payment of $6.00—send me the soft cover 
WRITER’S MARKET and enter my one year subscription to 
WRITER'S DIGEST. 

Name 

Address 

City State 











Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 6-8 
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To Be Set To Music 

Send one or more of your best 

today for FREE EXAMINATION. 

Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 

CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Stadio 109, New York 1 


MAIL ORDER OPPORTUNITY 
EXCITING home business or office line. Mail order 
executive will show you how to net large profits with no 
investment in merchandise or advertising required Ex- 
perience not necessary. Proven practical, fully explained 
in FREE confidential letter. Write: IMPACT! Inc., 3407 
Prospect Ave., Dept. 57-6, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


poems 
Any 














OOK PRINTING 


Technical, Medical, Science, Religion, Philosophy, 
Family Histories Genealogy, Historical Fiction and 
Poetry Books and Pamphlets edited and printed. Fine 
color printing. Free Estimates. Write Today. 


MARTIN G. WETZEL 
2205 So. Campbell Ave., Alhambra, California 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
Corrasable Bond — Free Carbon Copy 
50c per 1,000 words 
Minimum charge $1.00 


RUTH NELSON 
620 Chipeta Ave. Grand Junction, Colorado 


SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your seag 

may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. 


MUSIC MAKERS, DEPT. SR-46 © Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. iting, revising. rewriting, 
apts. instruction; books, storigs. speeches, a les, poems, 
ction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed. when ready. 
Free car ~% on beg T oe $1.25 to $1. 75 a thousand wend 
inimum 


eR MA A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept. 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 
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McCadden—Cont’d from page 19 


of course, it would be funny —but this 
means that now, unless we are going to 
give up the idea of Gracie ever cooking 
a turkey—a situation which might very 
likely arise on a future program—we must 
be willing to expect suits from the many 
people who have submitted this “idea.” 
For this reason we return, unopened, any- 
thing which we even suspect might be a 
script. We look at scripts only if agents 
handle them. 

Simon: The funny part of it is, we need 
good scripts, desperately. We need good 
writers. 

Burns: We can’t possibly get good scripts 
as fast as we need them. 


Simon: Television is a terrific oppor- 
tunity for writers, absolutely terrific. The 
top writers, the class A’s, are so busy a 
producer can’t always get them to do 
scripts, so he goes down to the class B's. 
Then when the class B’s are all busy, it’s 
necessary to go still further down, to the 
class C’s. The top writers are busy all the 
time. They have all they can possibly do. 


Burns: We wish we had more writers. 
Any youngster today who wants to be a 
writer is very fortunate. All over the United 
States are many who will make the grade, 
and where ten years ago one would make 
it, now a hundred will—that’s the differ- 
ence television has made. 


Simon: One of the requirements for No 
WARNING is that there should be no crime. 
Also, we must be sure the idea isn’t a 
tangent off something we’ve already done. 

And Willy Burns wound the whole thing 
up with this: 

“There has never been a greater and 
more lucrative market in the history of 
show business for writing in any form; 
there has never been one one-hundredth of 
the market that there is now. Look how 
much TV uses up in just one week! This 
is what I’d like to say to the beginning 
TV writer: Don’t accept defeat or becom: 
discouraged. If someone tells you you 
can’t—you’ve got to forge ahead and do 
it anyway. And anyone with enough go- 


ahead for that will arrive!” 
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WRITER’S BOOKS 


CAREERS IN WRITING 





Gaye pa Datigfons Journalism. .$2.50 
e 
Characters e Your Story.... 4.00 
Elwood st 
Free Lance Writing for a Living. 2.75 
Kearney 
Freee Lance Photographer’s 
How to Write for Money....... 1.50 
Woodfor 
How to Write a Story and Sell It. 2.95 
St. Johns | 
om ~* Technique............ 4.00 
111 pone, for Writers......... 3.00 
100. 
Practical Manual of Screen 
Pla ne EI CRS Sree 4.00 
ncn  Intorvtouing hecrmm tion’ 3.75 
Harral 
The Writer’s Craft............... 4.95 
Birmingham 
Wit: Serre 1.25 
Writing for Christian Publications 3.00 
Osteyee 
Writing for the Screen.......... 3.00 
Beranger 
=< of Biography........... 1.50 
owe 
Writing of Fiction, The........ 4:50 
offman 
be ES ae ditywihadeons 3.00 
Meredith 
Your Creative Power............ 3.50 
sborn 


ARTICLE WRITING 


How to Make $18,000 A Year 
Free Lance Writing........... 4.95 





MARKETS 
Editor and Publisher Syndicate 
REA ERI IEC C OYA 1.00 
The Law of “jer Property... 5.00 
Wittenber, 
by a and i to Sell Your 2.00 
1958 Writer’s Market ....1.... 4:50 
Mathieu & Alvarez 


NOVEL WRITING 


Craft of Novel Writing.......... 3.50 
Burac. 

How to Write a Novel.......... 4.00 
omro 

The Hicks Ey  cidcarmensir ee 4.50 

Novel 2 “= Making...... .... 3.00 

Technique a the Novel......... 2.00 
Uzzell 





THESE BOOKS are selected 
by the editors of WritTErR’s 
Dicest as the most authori- 
tative and helpful for writers 
wishing to learn more about 
their profession. You’re en- 
titled to return books for full 
cash refund within ten days 
if not thoroughly satisfied. 











PLAYWRITING 
Playwright at Work............ 3.50 
Van Druten 
Pointers on Playwriting......... 2.00 
Niggli 


REFERENCE 
American Thesaurus of Slang.... 7.50 
Berry and Van den Bark — 
Dictionary of American Proverbs 6.00 
Dictionary of Thoughts.......... 4.95 
Encyclopedia of Superstitions.... 3.50 
English Grammar Simplified.... 1.75 


Manual of Copyright Practice... 6.50 
Nicholson 


a a ae 6.95 
Practical Handbook of Better 
SE cul wivasuudwuasueecaad 1.50 
olby 
Rapid Vocabulary Builder....... 1.00 
Roget’s Thesaurus ............. 1.90 
Touch Typing in Ten Lessons... 1.00 
Unusual Quotations ............ 3.95 
lesc. 
Webster’s New World Dictionary, 
umb indexed .............. 6.75 
WOE SOU oscics cee secss 3.75 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
Professional Short Story Writing 4.50 


Mowery 
Write the Short Short 
Ce anh ceweiaekas 4.00 
Short pemey Writing for a Profit.. 2.75 
Blackiston 
Writers: Learn to Earn......... 3.00 
Reid 
Walters Help Yourselves........ 2.50 
Weltiog Biegptine Fiction. ...... 3.50 
Campbe 


Writing the Confession Story.... 2.75 
Collett 




















Farrar PLOTTING AND REVISION 
How to Write and Sell Basic Formulas of Fiction....... 3.00 
SRA 3.50 Harris TV AND RADIO 
Hal Borland ae How to Revise Your Own Stories 2.00 
Spare Time Article Writing for Hamilton Eric Heath’s Writing for 
_. a aa 3.95 Plots that Sell.................. 3.00 Television .................-- 6.95 
Lederer immons How to Write for Television.... 2.50 
eer ein Article Writing.... 3.50 36 ->- oo Situations.......... 2.75 aufman = 
Write for. Trade Journals........ 2.75 Writing: yg and Devices.... 3.75 tone rite Television Comedy 4.00 
_Marrison am 0 Ee ee . 
wens saeweetion eee 3.50 Writers: Tet’ | SA eee 2.50 we il 
ae Reid 6 Television Plays for Writers 3.95 
JUVENILE WRITING POETRY AND VERSE egi ose 
8 Television Plays for Writers.... 5.00 
Children's Book Field.......... a * Sees ...-- anes —— 
Ls O1 
Writing * Vents Chien... 20 —, Rhyming Dictionary.. 3.00 tan as seas aoadiese 3.50 
di * 
Writin "Juvenile Fiction........ 3.50 a ing Diateamy . i 5.00 en * riting and Selling. ... 6.50 
snes tie He in at Weune 3.00 Witte & for Television.......... 3.00 
DETECTIVE WRITING ar ‘ 
Modern Criminal Investigation... 4.75 Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 6.00 CARTOONING 
Soderman & O’Connell . . 
Mystery Writer’s Handbook..... 3.95 Welting Light ee 2.75 —_, Deesiog reece ereereeeecees 4.00 
rean 
ly 2 Detective and Mystery Waiting & "Selling Greeting Card Drawing and Selling Cartoons... 1.00 
NIRS ear Be WI ie etseeeckcy caceeenwanin 2.00 How to Write Jokes............ 1.00 
Barack ‘Barr Reznic 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid: 
Payment of $............................ enclosed 
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Address 
City State 
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BEGIN WITH CONFESSIONS 


Your chances of quick and regular sales are best in 
confessions_because 

Confessions are a big, hungry sasteet. 

A writer’s name isn't important 

Editors actually encourage beginner: 
As an enpesteqted, selling confession writer, I can help 
you get start 

etailed criticism: $1 per 1000 words; $5 minimum. 


ELEANA OLIPHANT 
906 Kessler Pkwy. 


CORRECT TYPING 


Manuscripts which are prepared in conformity 

with the highest editorial requirements will give 

you the advantage. 65c per thousand. Mailed flat. 
PAULINE LOZIER 

134-35 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 


GHOST WRITING 
NOVELS—BOOKS—RADIO SCRIPTS—STORIES 


Want to submit a novel, a book, 1% : radio 7 = Here’s your 
big chance. Authors whose work I have h with are 
selling. Let my creative re-writing help you to see your name 
in print. I not only edit, but polish and revise where necessary. 
I do not tell you what to do, I do it for you. Your manuscript 
is returned to you typewritten, ready for the ‘publisher, showing 
off your ne in a agest —, caren copy furnished. $1.40 
per four typed Mes to be arranged. 

MARIE ADAMS, 1694 Blair Avenue, ‘St. Paul 4, Minnesota 


SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. 56th St. New York 19, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, on 20 Ib. bond, one carbon, extra first 
page, mailed flat, 50c per 1000 words, 60c with 
minor corrections, plus postage. Prompt service. 


BARBARA BYINGTON 
Springfield, Vermont 


PRINTING 


For authors and poets. 200 24-page, size 6x9 books for 
$88.80. Beautifully printed, in your choice type. Leather- 
ette embossed hard paper cover. Work guaranteed. Fast 
delivery. . 


Dallas 8, Texas 




















8 Lark Lane 





MERCHANTS PRESS 
P. ©. Box 112 Taylor, Texas 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Fast, accurate service. Correct spell- 
ing and grammar. Bond Paper. Free carbon. Extra 
first and last pages. Mailed flat. 65c per 1000. Poetry 
lc line. Plus return postage. Minimum $1.00. 


FLORENCE SEIPLE 
211 E. 19th St. Auburn, Indiana 














Rod Serling—Cont’d from page 17 


Answer: The ¥2-hour show is easiest for 
the beginner, because there are more of 
them. The 1! show is almost impossible to 
break into for the beginning writer. 


Question: How many credits must a 
writer have today before being able to work 
with a top agent? 

Answer: God only knows. Of course, 
magazine credits are good and the more 
known the magazine to which you con- 
tribute, the better become your chances. 


Question: Will producers read unso- 
licited scripts? 

Answer: If a writer doesn’t have an 
agent, its definitely best to query a pro- 
ducer before submitting a script, even an 
outline. Another point to remember in pre- 
paring your TV script is to leave the di- 
recting to the directors if you are not fa- 
miliar with the business directions. A story 
is used if it has something good, regardless 
of the lack of technical TV knowhow. 


Rod Serling is not overly enthusiastic 
about the controlled effect TV has had on 
writers (the restrictions sponsors demand 
and the reluctancy of TV producers to pro- 
duce controversial shows). However, he 
says, ““There’s something opiatic about TV. 
When people take off their shoes and relax 
in their living rooms, it’s difficult to prod 
them into thinking. Yet, if there’s any art 
form that can influence people everywhere, 
it’s TV. It’s so constant in its existence. 
It’s always there.” 
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My famous booklet, WR 
a salable short-short, 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P 


ITING THE SHO 
be mail 





Our agency sells short-shorts for $75 to $850 apiece. If 
all means send them in for marketing. Reading and han 
ROBERT OBE FIRST, 


FREE! FREE! FREE! Witting the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 
T SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 
free of charge to Ne me seriously interested in writing this 


Sell Your Short-Shorts to Best Markets 






type fiction. 










. Box 539, Ocean Pa New — 


you have written short-shorts which you think should sell 
ing fee: $3 each. 10% commission on sales. 


erary Agent, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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Editors Agree: Opportunities Are Greater Than Ever 


Maybe you’ve noticed in the public press Los Angeles Times: 
reports from magazine editors stating they are 
desperate for good short stories, and are genu- 
inely concerned about the lack. The editor of 
‘:ood Housekeeping said he needed a backlog of 
Editor of Cosmopolitan said not 
nough good stories were being submitted. The 
“Fiction editors report 
a intensive search for talent,” and that “non- 
ction is enjoying unprecedented popularity.” 


least 25. 


‘riter recently stated: 


“Good scripters are in 
greater demand than ever.” A TV producer: 
“Everyone is concerned at the fantastic rate TV 
burns up material . . . opportunities particularly 
good in the half-hour drama field.” Palmer 
Institute’s unique training covers not just one 
but ALL of these fields of creative writing and 
makes it easier than you may imagine to succeed 
in ANY field. 


This Free Book May Mean 
an Extra $150 a Month to You 


If you are (1 


selling only an occasional story or (2) 


selling fairly regularly, but 


ould like to break into higher-paying markets, you owe it to yourself to read “The 


” 


art of Writing Salable Stories. 


Packed with useful information, this 40-page book tells about easily-reached markets; 
uggests ideas and sources of material to write about; answers many questions about 


tead What Graduates Say 
Reports Consistent Sales 


“Before taking the Pal- 
mer course I knew noth- 
ing about writing. All I 
possessed was the urge 
and a battered old type- 
writer. Now, after study- 
ing with Palmer, I have 
sold short stories to The 
: Family Herald, Weekly 
Star, and others. One brought me a check 
for $125. I have also received several en- 
couraging letters from big-slick editors.” — 
Edith P. Wortman, Albany, Ga. 


Makes $250 
MacFadden Sale 


‘Just sold my first con- 
fession story for $250— 
and what a thrill. As a 
recent Palmer graduate, I 
can look back now and 
see the importance of 
your lessons on premise and motivation. 
Your course certainly tied in neatly to 
help make my story salable.—Francis E. 
Long, Bellwood, IIl. 


My First 2 Stories 
Brought Me $255 


“Before completing the 
Palmer course I sold two 
stories: one for $110, the 
other for $145,” writes 
Adam B. Aretz, Taren- 

aati tum Pa. “They were 
punched out on a borrowed typewriter, 

two-bit dictionary on one side, the 
?almer Lessons on the other. When the 
oing got rough, I turned to the Lessons. 
““he answer was there. Luck? Plenty of 

But with the continued help I am 
receiving from the Palmer staff I know 
ll he lucky again.” 





writing for magazines, newspaper features, radio, 
television, motion pictures. 

Letters from successful Palmer students show 
how your own background, ideas, and experiences 
may be turned into writing profits. 

This book explains how, as a Palmer student, 
you receive interesting, practical instruction and 
individual coaching; how professional writers give 
detailed comments on your own material, guiding 
you step by step; how this proven home-study 
method helps you develop your own individual writ- 
ing style, saves time and effort in finding the most 
direct road to recognition and increased earnings. 

“The Art of Writing Salable Stories” is a stimu- 
lating book. You may read it and lay it aside—or 
it may be the beginning of a profitable and fasci- 
nating new life for you. Be independent; work 
where, when and how you please. If you have a 
sincere desire to make good money writing, and 
want to find out if you are one of those with the 
potential for an exciting future, send for your free 
book. No obligation. No salesman will call. Send 
today—don’t waste any more time! 


o- 
Palmer Institute of Authorship 
Sia he Since 1917 

Only School of Writing Accredited 
by National Home Study Council 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-68 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Mail This Reminder Coupon or Send Postcard 
Palmer Institute of Authorshi 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-6 
Hollywood 28, California 
Please send me free lesson package and 40-page book, explaining how 
you help new writers get started and experienced writers increase 
their income. 
Mr. ) 
Miss 
Mrs. j 


Address 
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The Starting Gate 


150 Markets for Be 






The Fruit Of 
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By Ken Purd 








My Fiction Formula 


That worked for 1.000 
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The 1958 Writer’s Yearbook is now on sale at all large newsstands. 
Mail orders filled. 





Price 75c. 







PUBLISHED BY WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 EAST 12TH STREET, CINCINNATI 10, OHIO 





